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INTRODUCTiON 



• P''0..iect Developmental Continaity (PDC) was begun in 197^ by the 
Adninistration for Children, Yoath and Families (ACYF) as the first large- 
scale demonstration of coordinated prografimihg between Head Start centers 
and. public schools at fifteen sites distributed across the HEW regional 
"['■.'^^^ and. the Indian and Migrant Program Division. It is hoped that the 
single most important effect of this undertaking will be to enhance the 
social competence of the children served^^tHat Is, to increase their every- 
day ef . ec t i veness in dealing with their environment (at school, at home 
in tne community, and in society). PDC also aims to bring about broader and 
more intensive involvement of parents and teachers in the governance of 
school affairs. 

As part of the overaM Head Start improvement and innovation effort 
PUC emphasizes the Involvement of administrators, classroom staff, and ' 
parents in formalacinq educational goals and developing a comprehensive 
curncalDm; The object is rb ensure that chMdren receive continuous 
individualized attention as they progress from Head Start through the early 
primary grades. If the program is successfal, existing discontinuities 
between Head Start and elementary school experiences will be reduced by PDC 
mechanisms that _ encourage common icat ion and motual decision-making among 
preschool and elementary school teachers, administrators and parents. 

_ School organizations ot ihc fifteen sites received funding to design 
end implement seven prescribed program components: administration, education 
training, deve 1 op-.ien ta I support _ services , parent involvement, services for 
the handicapped, b i 1 ingua 1 /b i cu 1 tura 1 and mult|caltural edacatlon. The 
component areai are described in more detail in a later section of this 
report. 

At the same time that projects were" instituted, the High/Scope 
Educational Research Foundation was awarded the evaluation contract, the 
major purpose, of which was to provide ACYF wl th Informat ion that would assist 
1 in I ts efforts to design effective programs for children. The contract 
ca Med for the co 1 1 ect ion and analysis of process and Impact data involving 
both quantitative and qua li tat i ve methodologies: 

. The eyaluat ion Has proceeded in two phases. From ]S7h to 197S, evalua- 
tion _act j vj t ies were aimed at analyzing program implementation and asserting 
the feasibility of dojng a five-year longitudinal study that would follow 
one cohort of chi[dren from the time the entered Head Start until they 
completed third grade.' After judging the study feasible, ACYF funded the 
current phase of the evaluation (1979-1982) to examin- the impact of PDC 
on participating institutions, teachers and classrooms, parents and children 
in eleven of the twelve sites still participating In the project. 



^The results of this phase of the evaluation ar-r. described in: Love, 
Granville and Smith, 1978; Smith, LoVe, Morris, Spencer, Ispa and 
Rosario, 1977. 
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The present document , _ The Context ^ Ebnceptna I Approach and- Methods 
of the Evaluation , is the first o^" a series reporting Impact findings as 
of spring of the st ud^ cohor^ch j i drenJ s first-grade year (1979) . Othi*r 

volumes in the series include: 

\ 

• Vol ume L L, -impact/on inst ! tut jbris . Describes findings 
dealing specifically wi th PDC ' s _ impact on the Institutional 
policies and procedures of participating Head Start centers 
and elementary schools. These findings are presented in 
the context of ihe varied social educational settings 
surrounding ^DC. 

• Volume i 1 U Jmp a ct on R ar-ents ^ Investigates the impact of 
PDE On the parents of childrisn in the evaluation cohbrt and, 
in a preliminary fashion, the relationship between family 
characteristics and outcome variables.' 

« Volume— impact on Teachers . Reports Impact f i nd I ngs 
on teachers and classrooms. These impacts reflect 
treatment-related outcomes as w'^ I 1 as outcomes regardless 
of treatment. 

• Volume V , Impact on -Children . Presents this findings of 
analyses of PDC's impact on the PDC evaluat ion ' s cohort 
df children as of the end cf grade 1. The volume also 
contains some prel iminary examinations of the relation- 
ship between variables in the teacher, parent and child 
domains. 

• Volui^e^VU-Samroary o:^lmpart on I ns t i tut lons^T^ach^rs- and 
Cla s sroo cis^ , P arert^s^nd -Ch-i Idren . Summarizes the evaluation 
results for 1979, when the cohort df children being studied 

in the evaluatioh had completed grade 1. Results are. presented 
for each of the four major areas: institutional obllcles and 
procedures^ teacher attitudes and behavlbrs in the classroom 
and with Parents, parent attitudes and behaviors in relation 
tb their child's school, and the achievement of children; In 
addition, the volume summarizes the initial analyses of inter- 
re i at ]onsh I ps between the four major areas, such as the relation- 
ship between teacher attitudes and parent behaviors concerning 
involvernent with their child's school. 

*his volume serves as an Int rbduct Ion , providing a deta i 1 ed descr I pt i on 
of the PDC program arid the purpbse, nethbds and guiding framework of the 
impact evaluatibn. It is organized into three major sections, plus a summary^ 
ond a technical appendix. The first section presents a brief history of the 
PDC progr8m and its evaluation, describes the overall design of the longitudinal 
study, and reviews what data were available for analyses as of spririg of the 
test-cohort children's first grade year (1979). 
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In Section I I , we describie the cbhcept_ual framework guiding the 
study of PDC processes and effects. This framework has made It possible 
for us to "mbdel"_the concept of Project Developmental eontinuity as well 
as the k^nd and direction of change necessary for its i ns t i tut idnal iza t ion . 
It |s presented as two different '^models": a conc^fi^ua^l model that describes 
idea 1 1 y the in tended effect s of PDe, and an^ ahalytic mociel that describes 
operat i onal [y the change flow expected and required to bring about the 
intended effects: 

The data collection Und analysis procedures required by a study of 
this magnitude and complexity are d i scussed i n Section if! under the general 
titl-e of "Methods." This is followed by the vciame summary. The appendix 
describes the PDC variables, data sources and hypotheses. 



THE CONTEXT AND PURPOSE OF THE PDC EVALUATION 



The purpose of this section is to provide a description of Project 
Developmental Continuity (PDC) and to discuss the overall purpose of the 
evaluation. We begin with the origjns and development of the PDC prdgram 
and then discuss the purpose, design and information needs of the (svaluatibh. 



The Origins of PDC 

As a national demonstration program within Head Start, Project bevel op- 
mental Cont|nu|ty bejongs to a family of experimental efforts uridertakeh 
by the Administration For Children, Youth and Families that has included 
Parent-Child Centers, Home Start, Health Start, the Parent-Child Development 
Centers, and the Child and Family Resource Program. As a group, these 
ex'perimehtal programs "ensure that Head Start is provided wi.th a continuing 
supply of tested and proven approaches to serving children.,."^ 

The particular missjon of PDC, as it was planned in 1972-73, was to 
''?^P^"^_^^_?^^i^°^^ which appeared to demonstrate that Head Start's 
impact on children was short-lived: 

Evaluation and research results document clearly_ tJiat 
ckildren i)ho atterid Head Start' are more _ eVevated in their 
-functioning than children who do not. Kowever^ _the research 
: also shows that this .superiority fades dmn.ng the eco^ly pri^nary 
years unless the child is involved in a special program which 
builds upon the benefits of the preschool experience. Based 
on these observations^ a new experimental effort will focus on 
ways of providing developmental continuity b'etw'eer^ Start 
and the early school years. (Office of Child Development, 
planning document, no date; see footnote 1.) 

Thus, PDC establ ished Head Start-public school coordination as a central 
feature, in addition to maintaining the features of other Head Start 
programs such as parent involvement, health and nutrition services, 
services for handicapped chi Idren, and staff support ana training. In a 
subsequent planning document, ACYF further articulated the goals of PDC: 



^Office of Ch i 1 d Deye loprrieht , "FY 1973 Goals and Plans for Improvement 
and innovation in Project Head Start," no date. 



This pvo,j-^ct is designed to enhance the social competence of 
each participating chil'^, that is^ to increase each child's 
everyday effectiveness in dealing with his environment and 
resp^nsLbiMties zn school and life^ Specific goals of .the 
project are: (2) to assure continuity of experience for 
ehildr^en from preschool through the early primary years by 
stimulating cognitive-^ language^ social^ernotionai md physical 
development-, promoting educational jains for children through 
development of social competence j and (2) to develop^ models 
for_dev_eloprnental coniznuit^ that can be implemented on a wide 
scale in Head Start and other child development programs and 
school systems: ^ 



Development of the PBZ Program 



The PDC program began in 1974 at 15 sites distributed across the ten 

HEW regional offices and the Indian "and Migrant Program Division, The 
entire first year of program pperat ibnwas designated a planning year, 
baring the planning year, staff were hired, component area task "forces 
were appointed, and detailed plans for actual implementation were initiated. 

During Year II (1975-76), 14 sites (the New York prdgram had withdrawn) 
comprising a total of k2 Head Start centers and elementary schools, began 
to implement their plans. Program Year III (1976-77) was of f icial ly 
designated the/'implementat ion year" in theoriginal project design, by 
which time programs were expected to befully Implemented and operational. 
Daring the implementat ion year, evaluation staff began to collect data on 
the cohort of children who, entered PDC and comparison Head Start centers. 

Years |V-VI (1977-81) a re con 1 1 nua 1 1 on years. During this period, 
programs are expected to continue recei vi ng- fundi ng as they move toward 
"institutionalization" or integration within this educat [pna 1 _ sys tem of 
the local school districts, which will then assume all fiscal responsibility 
for the programs as of mjd-198l. 

At present, 12 sites a re pa r t i c . .;a 1 1 ng in the demonstration project. 

■ The program in New Jersey withdrew at the end of Year II, and the West 
Virginia program ceased operations at the end of Year IV. Sites included 
in the evaluation as of spring 1979 are located in Cal iforrila, Cplorado, . 
Connecticut, Fjorlda^ Georgia, Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Texas, Utah, and 
Washington. The Arizona site remains part of the demonstration project, 
but has not been included In the eva 1 uat iiDn s i nee 1978 when a complete 

. program case history was written (see Interim Report VM, Appendix 6). 



Administration for Children, Youth and Families. Research^, Demonstrat Ion 
and Evaluation Studies, Fiscal Year 1978 . Washington, d.t.: Author, 1977. 
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The Two Program Models^ 



The Head Start-public school ;. coord i na t Ibn required by PBt was initially 
defined In terms of two program models. In the Preschool -School Linkages 
approach, admin i strat I vely separate Head Start and elementary programs 
were brought together by the device of a Pbe eouncll, whose membership 
included teachersj parents, admi n i s t rators f rom both organ izat ibns_, and 
commanlty representatives: In the Early Childhood Schools approach,. 
Head Start and elementary programs were combined both administratively by 
the Council and physically In the same bu i Id i ng , thus creating a new insti- 
tution. In practice, as the programs have evolved over time; the distinction 
between these models has blurred; there are now; in fact, a wide variety 
of specific mechanisms that allow for the coordination required by PDC. 



PDC SaldeU-Pes 

To support the Implementation of PDC, the Program. Development and 
Inhovatidh Dlvis-Idn within ACYF designed several vehicles: national 
program guidelines, training and technical assistance contractors, and 
national workshops. In spring 1974 a document entitled '^Guidelines for a 
Planning Year" was distributed to prospective sites to serve as a guide 
for preparing initial proposals. These guidelines were revised in September 
I974 and supplemented by periodic "program letters" issued by the natldnal 
office. These early guidelines contained both requi rements for the develop- 
ment of program cdnpbnents and suggested activities within each component. 

At the beginning of the start-up year (November 1975) the "PDC Imple- 
mentation Year Guidelines" were published; describing basic elements that 
were to be present in each PDC program and clarifying for the programs 
the d I St I net ion between required elements and suggested' act I vi t ies . These 
guidelines became the basic mechanism for guiding program implementation 
activities from fall 1975 through summer 1978 when another revision was 
issued. The revised 1978 guidelines differed from the previous versions 
primarily in their attempt to consider the matured status of the programs 
and in an added concern with self -a s ses smen t and f o rma t i ve eva 1 uation - 
Over time, the needs of the various programs diverged and; within programs, 
the needs of different components varied: Thus, the guidelines now encourage 
programs to adjust the i r component activities to current needs rather than 
to follow a prescribed schedule of activities across programs. The seven 
program components described in each of the guideUnes are the fdl lowing: 

• Administration : administrative cdordinatipn between and 
within Head Star t and the elementary school (s) 

• Educat Ion : cbbrdinatibn of curriculum approaches and 
educat fbnal goal s 

• Tra In I ng : preservlce and inservlce teacher, staff and 
parent training in program-related areas 



• Devejoprnenta] support servJxeS- : comprehensive services 
(medical , nutri tlonai , and social) to children and families 

• Par gnt i nvol vemen t : parent participation in policymaking, 
home-school activities, and classroom visits or vo 1 unteer i hg 

• S^grylces for the_ handicapped : services for handicapped 
children and children with learning disabilities 

• B?l inguaj/blcgLtD ral and multicultural educatjon : programs 
for bl lingaal/blcul tural or mUl tlcultijral children. 

The goldelines have consistently outl Ined requirements and suggestions 
In these seven areas. They_have established 3reas of program responsibility 
while leaving specif ic man) festatjons open to local initiative and Inter- 
pretatidn\ As such, they represent a unique approach to educational change. 
Rather than dictate very specific innovative changes, the guidelines 
provide a framework for J nnovatlon . There are. at least three reasons for 
this characterization of the guidelines. 

__ __f^'^st, PDC Is -not a single discrete innovation . Much of the literature 
on edacatlonal change descr I bes _ one of two types of Innovation: (a) the 
Implementation of a new curriculum element such as the "new math" or a 
^ special reading program, or (b) the creation of "new schools"! (for examples 
of the former see Berman 5 Mcfcaughlin, 1975; Fullan Z Pdrhfret, 1977; or 
Gross, Glaqulnta_5 Bernstein, 1971;. for exampjes of the latter, see'oeal, 
1975; Miles, 1978; or Smith s Keith, 1971). PDC, however, is not quite 
like either of these Innovat ions . _ It Is, on the one hand, far more compre- 
hensive than any of the discrete, innovations reported by Fullan ana Pomfret: 
the guidelines require a .particular type of curriculum, plus a program for 
bl 1 Ingual/blcul tura l and/or mul t IcuUural chi I dren plus a program of services 
for handicapped children, plus a parent involvement program, and so on. 
Yet, unlike "new schools," PD6 programs began with a set of guidelines 
that provided some explicit direction for planning activities. 

We might think of the guldel Ines,^ for example, as prescribing a 

detailed set of planning procedures (the_ PDC Council, parent Involvement 
In planning services for handicapped ch i Idren , : and so on) and then sketching 
what the products of that planning should look Uke (the PDC curriculum 
must-be developmental ly appropriate, emphasize individualized Instruction, 
and so on). This means' that at most sites PDC has resulted In two kinds 
of. innovation: one large (the new mechanisms for planning and decision- 
making) and several smal ler (the programs and act I vl t les created through 
those mechanisms). The outline of the large Innovation (the framework) 



^ ^Mlles, Sullivan, Gold, Silver, and Wilder (1978) define a "new school" 
\ "...a to ta 1 schoo 1 p rog ram (not a minor project, course, or other 

\ ihn« ^tlonl which Is created more or less de novo (is not simply a 

V r^di^ign of an exist ing school ) and which Its creators experience as 

\ d I f ferent from their own past experiences." 



was mapped explicitly by ACYP, arid in that respect. PDC resembl es some 
of the more discriste "packaged" ihnbvattbhs described in the literatare. 
The smal 1 er i hribvat ions resul t ing f rom that framework, however, had to 
be planned independently by each local project; in this respect PDC 
resembl es some of the "new schools.^" 

Second^ the gniis- of change in P5C are not — t-Sol at-ed classrooms or 

schoaJs-^ boj^ p a rts of s everal -school s or centers . PDC extends beyond 
single classrooms and encompassiss parts of the elementary schools and the 
Head Start centers wl th wh i ch . i t _ i s . asscc i ated , To the extent that the 
project extends beyond individual classrooms, it has much in common with 
new schools: basic changes are being made not only in what individual 
teachers dp within their own classrooms, but also in how those teachers 
interact with one another, in how decl s ions* are made, and in the range of 
services that are offered to the whole child: However, because PDC Involves 
less than the vjfhole of any one school, but perhaps parts of sevisral schools 
the situation is also more compl ex. than faced by new schools. Local PDC _ 
projects require the involvement of elementary school principals and Head 
Start cisnter directors whbse time and energy has to be divided between 
PDC and nbh-PDC teachers. They hav3 to contend with noh-PDC teachers who 
are at best uninvblved in the project and occasionally antagonistic: 
They are faced, on occasion, with conflicts between the aims and methods 

jn the rest of the center or school. Perhaps 

'!"^?^_^^^?§1?^^^^_^^?_^^?^ estabHshrng and mafntalhing communi- 

cation among teachers v^ho are located in separate buildings. Adequate 
communication has been found difficult enough to achieve tn self-contained 
hew schools; the problems are ccmpounded when the participating classes 
are sometimes miles apart. 

Third, PDC is;designed to create linkages between- two _dls tine t programs 
rather than to change a sing1e-exi5tjjig--pxi3^j:gtm Most of the literature 
^^^^^'^^^ attempts to change one program, either by introducing new curriculum 
packages in the classroom or by completely restructuring the school. 
PDC has elements of this, but it also has another bverriding bbjective: 
to bring about cbritiriUity between the local Head Start and early elementary 
prbgrahs. Aside from the_ di f f icul t ies caused by the participating programs 
residing in different buildings,-- the fact that two distinctly different 
programs are to be linked introduces its own complications. For example, 
at most sites, even those with Early Childhood Schools, two separate 
administrations are involved. Programs that had existed separately for 
years are nov? expected to coordinate thei:r planning and other activities. 



The analyses of program implementat ion conducted during the f i rst 
phase of the eva 1 Uat Ibh fbUnd cbhsiderable diversity among the PDC prbgrams 
iri thei r .respbnse_ to this apprbach tb innbvatibn, but as bur phase one 
final report cbncluded: 

Trie arr^vc-zcik ACYF adopted for PDC was one of providing a 
^ frvne^'Ork for innovation ' rather than dictating specific 
innovative prac":ices'^ Within this fr-.Tr.evork a nixmber of 
stroK'p local progrccvs hive developed. From the perspective 
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of extensive ^iiT^lem it seems that the PDC 

fvt^emvk ojferz a potentially effective model of _ educational 
ohmae-. As the evolution of PDC continues :cver \he next 
few years, the mod'els for continuity should_beaome stronger 
arid clearer. (Love, Granville & Sm*th, 1978, p: ^9) 



Training and Technical As<;istance to S i te s 



From the outset , ACYF has worked with a Training and Technical 
Assistance (TSTA) contractor. Although there have been changes in the 
organizations providing these services , the basic ACYF TSTA philosophy 
has remajned consistent. The TsTA contractors have provided resources 
to the PDC sites,, col lecti^vely and individual ly, by developing or collecting 
materials and references relevant to the concepts involved in PDC or to 
a:ctivi ties required for j mp 1 ementa t i on . TSTA staff have represented various 
fields of expertise important to PDC programs, suchas developmental 
psychology, educational admi n i st ra t ion , _ teache r training, and mal t 1 ca I turat 
education. But in addition to being able to assist local PDC sites in 
specific areas, fiejd special is ts assigned to each site by the TSTA 
contractor have ^eaU wi th ~gene'ral-irrTplementat ion themes, such as ways 
to achieve participation in the planning process by al l the groups- conce rried 
with PDC. 

One of the most important methods of pirbviding support for the local 
^1 national workshops. Approximately twice a year, ACYF 

has used the TSTA cdntractdrs to manage these workshops, which staff from 
each PDC site attend. The conferences have had different themes which 
have enabled partixipants to "focus on topics of particular concern, such 
as multicultural education, parent involvement, or preparing for local 
inst i tut ional izat ion of PDC once federal funding ceases. Participants 
have Included parents, teachers and school admi n ist rators In addition to 
the PDG. staff ;Qutside experts have been invited to conduct workshops 
It these meetings and eval uat ion contractor staff Have attended to faciU- 
:ate commun icat ion with the pi rbg rams about e/aluation activities. 



Purpoi e of the PDC Evalu ation 



T"he major purpose of the PDC evaluatFon is to aid the Administration 
for Children, Youth and Families in its efforts to design effective programs 
for children. The eya 1 uat ion was planned In two phases: the first tc 
determine the feasibility of xonduct i ng a longitudinal study of PDC (1974- 
1977) and the second to carry out that study as one cohort of children 
progresses from Head Start through the third grade (1977-1981). 



Effb«:'t'. t o 'ivscr • -^'^d aha ! y?'^ progrcirri orocesses began during 
:he PDC pianhinq v^'*i' (i^~'v-7^^\ with t he p i epa r ^ t i Oh of site case studies. 
During the fbi lowing. year the design, for the full Implementat ion Study 

was final iTedand "pt lot-daca wer^ -col lected.at. f i ve si tes__ tp_eval uate 

the appiicability of the interview forms and the procedures for rating 
implementation levels; On the basis of the analysis of the'pMot data, 
modifications in procedures-^ejre made and a major instrument for assessing ; 
implementation, the Implementation Rating Instrument (IRI), was finalized; 

During the third program year^ this instrument was appl ied to the 
Interview data and other documentat ion from ninesites to_provide a compre- 
hensive assessment of implementation activities in PDC. Three additional 
sites were included In various documentation activities but did not receive 
the systematic imol ementat ion ratings: At the thirteenth site, a Navajo 
prograrr in Arizona, a c<3Sf history approach to assessing both implementation 
and impact v-^as tak^^n. 

Overall Design of the Phase II Longitudinal Study 

The longitudinal study design was established by the original evaluation 
RFP In 197^. it specified that one cohort of PDC children and their 
families would be Identified and repeatedly assessed, from the time the 
children entered Head Start until they completed third grade. f It further 
specified 'hat the perfdrniance of thesis ch I 1 d risn was to be contrasted, 
with that of a comparable group of children who had also attended Head 
Start, but v/ho went on to attend non-PDC elementary schools. Comparison- 
group children were selected because the schools they were to attend were 
judged similar in important respects to the PDC schools; 'Considerable 
effort was devoted in the first phase of the evaluation to determining 
which schools should serve as comparisons for the PDC schools, and a survey 
was conducted In spring 1979 to obtain updated informatidh dh th*^ cdmparabi 1 i ty 
of the schddls. 

In light of continuing controversy regarding Head Start's effective- 
ness, it is critical that the nature of the^PDC evaluation design be 
understood: the comparison group consists of children who also attended 
Head Start: In other words, the PDC evaluation was designed to compare the 
effects of Head-Start-wi th-cont inul ty against Head-S ta rt-wi thout-cont i nu uy ; 
it was not designed as an evaluation of the Head Start prdgram, per se. 
The readr^r should ber^r in mind when judging our findings that both grdups--PDC 
ahJ cdmpari sdr- -cdTipr ise Head Start chl:ldren and their families. 

inf ormation N lt^ed<; o_f_th.^ bongitddinal Eval uat i6n 

In designing Phase 11 of the PDC evaluation considerable attention 
;vas directed toward articulating a wide range of information needs that 
would be of interest to pldnhers df.Head Start prdgrams and to policy 
makers. Tht** o .vi I ua t i on RFP for the •^•"c. 'nr! .hase i deh t i f i ed fdur ddmaihs 
of interest, related to pr6<;]ram impact:.. f'mat ion on parents, on teachers, 



Oh the institutiohs, arid or, children.. Section II contains a thoroagh dis- 
cussjoh of the variables oh which information is being collected, within 
the framework of our analysis of the PDC treatment and our conception of 
the directions of '"flaence among the domains of impact. Here we present- 
brr^f descr ipii-^^ th€ -doma ins-- of-ttre^P has e i l data collection effort 
(which began in spring 1979). 

-Uif&rmation on parents . In order to more fully examine program effects 
Ori parents, a Parent interview was developed and administered to all parents 
whose children were being tested. Information was obtained on the parents' 
involvement in school activities^ on parent-child activities In the home ^ arid 
bri the parents' perceptions of the extent to which the school is helping them 
meet the needs of their chi Id . In addition, parents were asked to judge their 
child's progress in school as an added indicator of child impact. 

Information ori teachers . Extensive information has been acquired about 
PDC and comparison-school teachers and the cl assrooms the test-cohort child- 
ren attenided. A Teacher Interview and a Classroom Observation System were 
designed to col lect this information. The Teacher Interview was admiriistered 
to all teachers wi<-h test-cohort children in thei r classes arid to a subsample 
of teachers at all other grade levels. Head Start through third. The inter- 
view was des igned to obtain information on _ act: v I t i es that promote continuity, 
the use of school and cdmmuriity resources In the classroom, the presence of 
a multicultural perspective in the classroom, the involvement of parents, and 
the iristructional approach. The eiassroom Observation System was used to 
cbilectdata from two full days of observation in f i rst-^-grade classrooms 
containing test-cohort children. The observation system provided extensive 
data on the actual instruct i ona 1 process, suppl emerit irig teacher interview 
data--wi-th-^ire,ct observation. Information collected with this iristrument 
includes the teacher'^^approac4^ 4:a_j;^ri iristructlbn, the diversity 

of i ns t ruct i oria 1 act i v i ty , effect i venes s~Tn~ "ciass^PCuDm^managiment , the 
quality of intellectual stimulatibn, the structure of the~"cra^sSTT)bn>--enyj ron^ 
nierit, use of cornmunity resburces in the classroom, the extent to which the~ ^ 
needs of handicapped children are met, the presence of a mu 1 t i cal tu ra 1 
perspective, evidence of continuity, and the overall classroom climate. 

Informa tion on institution s . As will be discussed in Section M the 
pol Ic ies and procedures of the I nst i tut ions irivol ved iri the_ P DC_dembnst rat ibn 
are of crucial importance to effective service delivery. Therefbre, it was 
decided to collect as much data bearing on instltutibnal policies and proce- 
dures as possible. Data were cbl.lected frbm multiple sources, including: 
(a) an administrator iriterview, (b) case studies, (c) site visits, and (d) 
site recbrds. 

Information on chijd-r-ea . The area of child Impact presents the greatest 
potential for a true longitudinal study within the context of the PDC evaluatibri. 
Therefore, for the Phase II study, mod i fi cat ions Iri the chi Idmeasurement 
battery were kept to a minimum iri ari attempt tbmaintain cbnsistency with the 
first phase. Four areas defirie the range bf chi Id measures adopted^ (l) 
academic ski 1 1 s arid abi 1 i t ies ; (2) social -emotional development; (3) health 
arid riutritipri; arid . (5) learning attitudes. A variety of approaches have been 
used to cbl lect- this information, including tests, ratings and school records. ' 
Iri additibn, it may be possible to derive Indices of children's classroom 
behavior from the classroom observation data: 
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A FRAMEWORK FOR STUDY:! NG PDC^S PROCESSES A^q 0^ f^^^s 



The evaluatlbn His been 1 arge 1 y shaped by a part ^ ^^/^'^^ ^ghceptioh 
derived from the PDC guidelines, of the Intended effeU^c^ ^DZ and the 
sequence of changes expected and required to bring ab^iJt? "t^^^^ effects. 
Before describing the design and methodology of the e^^^^^^.'^n. We will' 
in this section attempt to make this conceptual framey^f^^ ^_^i*expl icf t- 
This discassicn has three parts. _ln the first two, p^^e^^'^l g genaral 
model of the Intended effects of PDC, along with a co^^'^^^f'-^Mon of the 
PDC "treatment" and hbw^_as described In the galdelin. ^> . .^^s intended 
to produce the des I red _ef f ect s . I n, the third pirt we^e?Sc[^t>^ the process 
that was used to move from the bas|c framework to the ' tatlon Of 

particular variables and appropriate data collection Vi^'^^r^ts f5r this 
phase of the evaluation: 



Assumptions: The Concept of Deve lopr> ^i^J^.^N$^n^ 

_ The basic assumption underlying the PDC program t^^^^quently th'S 
evaluc-cion is that the condition of developmental con^ j P^i ^V^, ?|npl i e5 ^ 



complex interaction involving an array of factors, bdt^p ^! ^'^''^ and outside 
the school . As a result of this assumption, PDC was h tb be a 
comprehensive intervention into many aspects of the sc^p,/?^' » ^^n\e and 



community. However, although the impl icat ions _of thi^ '^__^5samptiOn 
pervade the prograrri, the PDC guidel ines never fully e^^l^^^^^ this ^sscimption 

_ In order to design an evaluation that is senslrlv^ *^ partlcdlar 
goals of the PDC program it was necessary to distill f^i^r^ guidel JHes 
the concept of developmental continuity that appears f^^'^'^-^haped p^ograrn 
gaidel Ines . Figure 1 summarizes the results of this e^^^^^^^* We ftiuSt 
emphasize that this conceptual Izatibn Is not at presen^ f '^^_^^ry be 
tested by the data. Rather, it represents an orienting P^^^'^ork that has 
provided a basis for generating an analyt icmbdel , out^^^^v^f^.'^fi have <^ome 
research questions, variables, and data collection met^^^}^^^^ , \Je heve 
used this orienting framework to guide the analysis an^^ ^^t^^^^lnq of ^^^valaa- 
t ion data . . ^ " ^ 

Simply stated, the conception of deveiopmental CK^^t'n^'ty imciii^it 
in PDC suggests an Inter a ct ion aJ - model that appears to jn^'^'l^^^: (a) a 
child's intellectual, social, and physlcal development^^^ I'^^l^ground 
and experiences in home and school; (b) the att I tudes, f^r»^w|^^^e ahd t^ack- 
ground characteristics of parents and teachers; (c) th^ P'^I'.'^'^s arid proce- 
dures that prevail in the public school or Head Start ^^"^^^^f^nd, (d} the 
broader political, social and economic context of the ^{strict and 

community. 





ERIC 



We wil] return later to consideration of how each of the classes of 
factors in Figure 1 was defined operat jona 1 ly for this. eval uatibh , and 
of what variables were measured !h each doma i n . For the moment, hbwever- 
the following general definitibhs will suffice: 

• Ctxild deveIopment_butcomes , These, of course ; are the gl timate 
concern of the PDC progran;. The stated goa| of PDC is to enhance 
children's "social competency^'' According to the guidelines^ 
social competence includes Intellectual achievement, health and 
nutrj^tion, soc i a] -emot iona 1 and laiigjage development^ physical 
and nental health, and learning attitudes. 

• Ba-fierit-^haviors . This domain includes parent behaviors 
toward the child in the home, and the role that the parent 
plays in school 1 ife. 

• Pareit attitudes and koowledoe . Especial jy important in this 
domajn are parent attitudes toward the school or center 

and parent knowledge of child development and available community 
resources. 

• I^eache-r -behaviors and classroom activities ^ This dbmaih refers to 
the child's experiences :n the classroom and to the role of the 
teacher in.tjtiese expe r lences . i t I nc^ades the physical environment 
that the teacher creates for the c'lMd ;n the classrcdm, the 
instructional approach that the teacher employs^ the management 
style of the teacher in his/her dealings with the class, arid the 
general climate that the teacher establishes in the classroom for 
the chi Idren . 

• Teacher attitudes . A' broad and often-noted domain in the prograin 
guidelines, this category refers to teachers' instructional practices 
and their perceptions of^ and attitudes toWcjrd parents, particularly 
parent ]nvolvement in their classrooms', and their personal educational 
ohi losophy, 

• Inst i t u t ion al- pol Icies ^nd ^':dr:edures . this domain includes the 
activities and procedures that are found outiide the classroom, 
but which inf 1 uence what goes on in the classroom. Such policies 
and procedures include. the dec rs lon-making bodies and mechanisms 
that exist in the school, the management structure found in the 
school, procedures for providing services to children either Inside 
or outside the classroom, patterns of comrtiunicatibn and cbbrdina- 
^ion in the school and between the school and other i hst i tut ibns , 
and training that the school provides for teachers, parents, and 
staff. 

• Co mmunity and educatlbrial cbntext . No school or family exists 

in a vacuum. The prbgram guidelines recbgnize that everything that 
occurs in either setting is shaped and on occasion constrained by 
cultural, political, ^"^_sconomic factors in- the community, arid by 
pr^orjties, policies, and prbgrams of the school district.- Ahother 
Impbrtant feature of the community context is the services for 
families and children that are available from agencies outside the 
school . 



• Eh? Id a ru L^^mi^ J^ac kg round s Although riot gerierally susceptible 
to change by school programs, the background of the child and his 
or her family are recognized in the guldel Ines to be Important 
determinants of _ development . This domain Includes such factors 
as ethnicity, SES, parents' education and employment status , 
language spoken :n the home, and prior preschool experience. 

• Teacher_bac kgro Q pd char a cteri stics . The gu idel iriiss say little 
about particular effects of specific background cha racte r I st I cs , 
but they and the literature do suggest. that_ such factors are 
important i nfl uisnces bri the teachers' behavior and ultimately 

bri child development. The guidelines refer specifically to certain 
experiences. that at least some prograr teachers should have had, 
such as training in bilingual education, or training in child 
development; the 1 I tera tare a 1 so suggests that ethnicity, number 
of years of teaching experience, and experience in specia' projects 
also influence teachers' prbfessibrial behavibr. 



The PDC guidelines db not discuss the precise interactions that are 
assumed tb exist among these various factors. Consequently, Figure 1 
portrays only a cycle of continuojs interactions that is driven by 
incremental changes acting on eacf, other in a positive way. One objective 
of evaluation wil 1 be to explore and describe the strength and directibn 

of relationships between variables within each domain* 



However, the guidelines are quite clear iri specLfylngan order In 
which changes bccUr tb prbduce impacts on elements of the interactive cycle 
repriaserited iri Figure 1. Any program that seeks to create developmental 
continuity must first Impact on Institutions, and through them on parents 
and teachers, before It impacts on children. Figure 2 presents an analytic 
model that describes the direction of this change flow. 

As shown, FDfc i s expected to prbduce f I rst certairi iriieract jve 
conditto fts^ favorable tb the iristi tutlbrial izat ibh of develbpmerital contiriuity, 
which are theri expected to lead to chariges in _chMd_ development outcomes. 
The bperatibnal strategy for producing these favorable conditions is to 
bririg about the irist i tut lonal or structural changes that then make it 
possible for institutional actors (administrators, teachers and parents) 
to engage in educational practices that are mutually reinforcing and 
developmentany continuous. At first. It is expected that the change flow 
will be moderated by the community and educatlbnal context as well as 
teacher, child and family background characteristics. But Ideally^ bf 
course, the expectatlbn Is to create a chairi of Interactive chari§es that 
spread over time tb everitually prbduce the kind of developmental .cycle 
illustrated In Figure 1. in a sense, then^ the analytic model of Figure 2 
represents .an early stage In the PDC Implementation process, and the 
ultimate steady state Is represented by Figure 1; 
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Figure 2 
The Change |=*1ow Assamed in PDC 




S- Blacfe Box (ebht'd.) 



p: 112 Problem: "Martha put her hands over her ears arid screamed." 

• S^j-qgestion: Is it not likely. that Martha's brother would 
also be alarmed in this situation? 



Home in the Valley 

Suqqestiw : Read U^^r Bone by the Corrective Collective 
for a contrasting view of the hardships faced by the 
Scottish settlers in Red River. 



0 ec-1-sion at Blackfoot Erossirirj 



Gommerit : This excel lent story has a aood section on 
democracy within the Blackfoot Confederacy. 

p. 134 Comment : "We are many and they are few." Is this the 
ease_nbw? Discuss how the nineteenth-century Indian 
population was reduced by wars, disease,. reserve life, etc. 

Note that the importance.of .women's work is addressed in 
this story. The survival of the tribe depended on male 
and female cooperation. 

Beath of a Slackfbot Chief 

p. 145 . Conlnent : "And the white man's orayers have all ben told.'' 

Discuss why he says this. Many Indians adopted Christianity 
to.become "civilized" like white people.; Does Crowfoot 
believe fullyin this new religion? How do we know? Find 
out about native reliqious beliefs before Christianity 
was introduced to the Indians. 



A Dbg arid a Glaciei^ 

p. 161 P roblem : "Man arid his do'," 

Suaqestio^ : Instead of this sexist terminolony, words 
could be chosen that would not exclude females. Women 
arid girls also develop friendships and work with dogs. 
Rave the girls in the' class talk about their dogs. 
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What 1 5 the PDC Treatment? 



^^ave noted that the ultimate goal for the PDC program is to 

enhance the social competence of the chi Idren it serves by prbvidirig 
devislopmental continuity. Some of the assamptioris implicit in the guide- 
Imes aboyt the interactive factors involved in this process have already 
been examined. The question we must ask next is exactly how the PDe 
project was intended to impact upon the factors that the gaidelines 
assume will be present in developmental continuity. In other words what 
IS the PDe treatment? 

Again, the program guidelines offer the best starting point for 
answering this question. In the introduction to these guidelines the 
following statement appears: 

"Project Developmental Continuity is aimed at promoting 
greater continuity of education and comprehensive child 
development services, for chijdren as they make the tran- 
sition from preschool to sch^ool ...Developmental eontihuity^ 
as it is used here, can be defined as filamied- programs, 
structures, systems, or_firocedQres^4>^Mch adults provide 
children with exp eriences that f ds^ter and support continuous 
developmerir ." (emphasis added) 

Project Developmental Continuity seeks to enhance ch! Idren 's social ^: 
competency by creating greater cont i nui ty ^among^ ch 1 1 dren * s experiences in 
the school and between children's home and school experiences. The guide- 
lines do riot attempt to specify what continaity of experience should look 
like, but instead outl ine a set of planned programs, structures, systems, 
or procedures that, if implemented, will result in the desired continuity. 
These structures^ then, are the basic PDC treatment that should be present 
at all sites; within this general framework each site is free to develop 
its own program. 

Table 1 corita iris brief descriptions of the structures or programs 
prescribed in the_ guidel ines for project s ites . These prescriptidris but- 
lirie a set of activities for all PDC programs to implemerit. Following 
the earl ier model , these guide! ines are aimed at the classroom, at parents, 
and at the school or center as an iristitutidri. 



Ideritifyirig an Evaluation^ethbdotogy 
Appropriate for the PDE-^reatmen^ 



Having specified the Pbe treatment as described in the guidel ines , 

the next step was to develop an evaluation desigri that was appropriate 
to the goals of the PDC program. Althdugh this process also began with 
the program guidel iries it was necessarily shaped By other considerations 



Table 1 

The PDC Treatment as Described in the Guidelines 

Plav.ned Pro^_(^ Structures^ Systems _'or Procedures 
that Foster and Support Continuous Development 



At the I nst ? tut lonal h eve l 



Planning and Decision Makina- 

1. FormaliredbPoad representation In decision-making groups inclading 
parents, staff (Head Startand elementary), corrananlty representatives 
involved in education, health, nutrTtlon, and social services. 

2. Procedures For ongoing discussibnahd refinement of the curricalam 
that include parents, teachers, aides, etc. 

3. Establishment of a formal or Informal internal assessment system for 
monitoring the school's progress toward meeting its goals and objectives. 

Mdnagerneni 



1. Assign responsibility for education, handicapped, bilingual, etc. to 
specific individuals at Head Startand elementary levels. 

2. Provisions for coord inat ion from Head Start through grade 3 of serv'ices 
to meet the educational and "social needs of handicapped and bilingual 
ch i Idren. 

3- A coordinated parent involvement program from Head Start through grade 3. 

Trainin g- 

1. Provide training on dec IS r on making and policy making for members of 
dec i s i on-mak i ng groups. 

2. Provide training on the goals and objectives of both the Head Start 
and elementary programs. 

3: Provide training to makestaff and volunteers sensitive to special 
needs of handicapped children. 

k. Provide training for parents in how to work with teaching and adminis- 
trative staff. 

5- Provide training for classroom volunteers. 

6. Provide training for parents in how to work with their own children. 

7. Provide training for parents in child growth and development: 
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. Table 1 . 
(cont inued) 



TTainvna (continued) 

8. Provide trainlhg for parents in available community resources. 

9. Provide training for teaching staff iri meeting the needs of bilingual 
children. 

10. Provide tra ining for teaching staff in the principles of first aid, 
health, and safety practices. 

CoTrTrnmz' cation and Coordinat ion 

1. CommUri icat ion between dec I s ibn-maki ncj bodies and Read Start and 
e 1 ementary school parents . 

2: Regularly schedulisdcdmmuh icat ion and coordination between Head Start 
arid elementary teaching staff. 

3. Continuity of record-keeping, Hisad Start through grade 3. 

Provisio n-s:Of Services • 

1. Provision of a broad range of medical, dental, mental health, and 
nutrition services. 

2. Comprehensive screening and diagnostic assessment of every child 
upon enrol Iment . 

3. An annual survey to identify handicapped children. 

4. Provision of an interpreter when needed. 



At the Le vel of Classroom Activities 



A Continuous Coordinated Curriculvm 

\. Develop or adopt a compatible, coordinated curriculum from Head Start 
through third grade. 

2. pave a curriculum that facilitates the .learning of basic educational 
skills for reading, writing, and computat ion. 

3. Have a curriculum that provides continuity of educational and develop- 
mental experiences. Head Start through grade 3. 

4. Develop a curriculum plan that includes goals and objectives statements 
in each subject or developmental area. 
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Table 1 
(cbnt I nued) 



IruKvidualized Instruction 

1. Curriculum must be developmenta j jy apjDropr late . 

2. Instruction must be Individualized; 

3. Develop a diagnostic and_evaluative system that enables teacher 

to pinpbiht developmental levels of each child based on the child's 
diagnosed strengths and weaknesses. 

4. Former teachers consulted when planning educational objectives. 
Mu^^icTultUral Ferspectives 

1. Provide bl 1 Ingual/Sut t leal tara 1 classroom activities, materials and 
resource persons for all children. 

2. Develop a compatible Head Start-elementary school approach regarding 
bilingual education. 

Classroom Services-^b^ Handiaapp ed Children 

1. Handicapped children rna Inst reamed to the maximum extent possible. 

2. Early diagnosis and evaluation of children with learning disabilities 

3* Special mater la Is , structural changes, or classroom redrgan i zat Ion 
^ provided as appropriate for acconmodatlng handicapped children. 

Whole-Child Perspective 



]. 


Have a curriculum that encourages the physical and social-emot lonal 
growth of children. 


2. 


Health education and nutrition Integrated wi 
objectives and act i vl t les . 


1 th other educat 


Ibnal 


3- 


Meals and snacks used as an opportunity for 


learning. 




i*. 


Provide nutritional services that reinforce 
served at home. 


good aspects of 


food s 


5. 


Familiarize children with health services tF 
del i very. ' 


ley wi'l 1 rece i ve 


prior to 



Use of Cormuhitif ResouTces 

1. Bi 1 ingoal/mal t icul tural resource persons Used in the classroom. 



X 




Table 1 
{cbnt I naed) 



At the beveL of the Hom e an d- Home-Schobi Act rvr ties 

nome-S ahool Corrmmica tion 

1. Parents involved in planning edacational objectives for their 
chi Idren. 

2; Parents given summary of records _on health, medical services and 
irmiun izat i dn . ^ 

3- Parents familiarized wi th ava i lable health services. 
Parent Involv ement in School Life 

1. Parents involved in all decision-making bodies. 

2. Parents involved in all school decisions. 

3. Activities provided for parents that relate to cultural dynamics, 

U. Parents used as resource persons in the classroom. 

5- Parents involved in classroom act ivi t les , special parent events, 
activities that stress home-school continaity: 

6. Parents involved as observers, aides or volunteers in the classroom 
Home Activities with Children 

1. Parents encouraged to become involved In health care process. 
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as well. First, PDG is not a static program, launched and maintained By 
an immutable set of guidelines. Local programs through their experiences 
and interactions v/Ijth national ACYF staff have created altered perceptions 
of what PDC Is and should be._ These altered perceptions had to be accom- 
modated }:> the evaluation design. Second, the PDC evaluation itself exists 
within a bro^^der research and policy environment. New issues and questions 
are emerging. regularly that coald appropriately be addressed in the PDC " 
evaluation without compromising the basic evaluation objectives. Conse- 
quently, certa]n research questions and variables have been added to the 
study In response to ACYF i n format ibn needs that are not necessarily anique 
or even directly tied to the PDC treatment as defined In the galdellnes. 
Finally, there are many audiences for the PDC evaluation, each with its 
. own Informatidh heeds. These audiences include policy makers In Washington, 
the re.^earch and evaluation community, and of course pract i t loners In the 
fie]d. Insofar as possible^ the needs of these audiences have been accom- 
mbdated within the evaluation design. 

Before out 1 in ing the research questions and associated variables 
for the evaluation, a few words are [n order about the process that was 
used to develop the study. The RFP for the second phase of the evaluation 
specified that the contractor was to examine the impacts of the PDC 
program oh children, on parents, on teachers, and on the schools and 
centers as Institutions. The RFP also spec! fled that these Impacts were 
to be assessed using a variety of structured and uhstructu_red_methodolcgies , 
from classroom observations to interviews and document analysis. 

Early in the contract, several representat ^ves from the various 

constituencies of the PDC program were invited to High/Scope's Ypsilantl, 
Michigan headquarters to_"braInstbrrT/' about the PDC treatments and the 
impacts that could plausibly be expected 5n each impact domain. This 
panel _ included a coordinator from the PDC project In West Virginia, _a 
technical assistance consultant familiar wl th several si tes, and a former 
ACYF project officer familiar with ACYF's poHcjes- The panel. met with 
Hj^gh/Scope staff for three days and produced a long list of (a) plausible 
Impacts and (b) variables that iTiight be measured to assess these impacts. 

This Initial arid admittedly massive list of Impacts was next sorted, 
pruned, refined, and revised by project staff and presented to the PDC 
Advisory Pane! in October 1978. Break! ng into work groups that concentrated 
on each impact do"^^ panel members worked with project staff to further 
prune the H s t and to es tab 1 i sh priorities among the many variables that 
might be assessed in each area. This refined list became the basis for 
all instrument development. Further modi ficat ions and refinements have 
been made to this basic list as new_ ] nformat ion needs have been identified 
through ongoing Interact ions with PDC program staff at ACYF. 
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Research Questions, Constructs and Variables 



Thjs phase of the PDC evaluation is designed to address three basic 
questions; 

1: What irtpaat has the PDC progrm Md on _('a) ah'il&en-^s 
developTient-^ (b) parents' hix?wledge and attitudes-^ Ic) 
parents behaviors^ (d) ^eachers ' attitudes and knowtedge^ 
Ce) teachers^ behavior and. claBSroom activities^ and (f) 
Institutional policies and procedures? 

2. Jrrespecilve of treatment-^ what factors or patterhs_ of 
factors help account for meaningful outcomes In each 
domain? 

Z. To Wh^t extent do these factors affect the relailonshzp 
beth^een the PDC program and its -mpacis? 

Stated di^fferently, the first task of the PDC evaluation is to deter- 
mine PDC program effects through compari sons of PDC and_ compari son teachers, 
parents , and chf Idren on selected variables.. For example, the frequency 
of parent visits to PDC and comparison schools is compared rto. determine 
whether PDC has had any impact on that aspect of parent involvement in 
schools. The nexttask is to explain the results of these comparisons 
Using whatever qua 1 i tat ive and quant i tat ive information is available. 
For example, at sites where there are relatively few or no differences 
between PDC and comparison parents* involvement in the school, we may find 
that the comparison schools have instituted a parent involvement program 
patterned after PDC's. It might be _ reasonable to conclude from this that, 
contrary to appearances, PDC has indeed had an impact UDOn parent involvement 
in the schdois in question., and that impact has diffused to the comparison 
institutions. 

Having examined the similarities and differences between PDC and 
comparison groups along va r ious d imens ions , the final task for the_evaluat ion 
]s to examine the relat ionships among chi Id^ parent, _ teacher, institutional, 
and community variables, disregarding the PDC/compa r i son grouping. Extending 
the preceding example, we might discover that schools with active and 
successful parent involvement programs, be they PDC or comparison, tend 
to have similar institutional policies or procedures (such as regular 
newsletters, . parent training programs , and designated parent involvement 
cbordinstors) ^'^^^ "'^oster greater involvement by parents in school activities. 
While findings such as these may not reflect directly bri the effectiveness 
9^^^^ f^^^ ^^^^^"^^'^^ » t^^y would be of obvious interest to educators and 
policy makers wishing to expand the role of parents in school programs. 
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As we have said, a pervading concern In the design of this evaluation 
has been ehsurlhg that the domains and variables measared are indeed 
relevahf arid appropriate to the objectives of the PDC program. The 
development process that was fol jowed to accomplish this end has already 
been described. Fol lowing th i s process a set of cohstructs was identified • 
in each impact domain for attention by the evaluatidri. These const ructs 
are listed in Table 2. 

For the most part, these cbristructs follow the cdnceptga 1 I zat i on of 
the PDC treatmerit that was mapped in the program guidelines and refined 
by ACYF arid project, staffs (see Table 2h Thus^ the constructs described 
in the table generally represent the areas In which PDC' was Supposed 
to .have Impacts, and areas in which the nature and directldri of PDC/compar i son 
differences could be predicted. There are some exceptions to this general 
rule, however. Most exceptions are found iri the domain of - Teacher Behaviors 
and eiassroom Actlvi ties , where several cbristructs--Structure and Content 
of Classroom Envlronmerit, Classroom Climate, Intellectual Stimulation, 
Classroom Managemerit, arid Instructional Approach--were added despite the 
fact that the guldel I nes are virtually silent about the specific impacts 
that PDC should have in these areas. They were Included in the evaluatidri 
because other research has ind|cated that behaviors in each may cdritribute 
significantly to child development outcomes. Al though fisw hypotheses 
cou Id be formulated about PDC/compar i sdri d i f f erences in these. areas , 
they were nonetheless included becaus(2 of their potential utility in 
answering Research Questions 2 arid 3. 



Variables arid Data Sources 

For each construct in every domain an array of variables was ideritiffed 
through consultation with ACYF, local project staff, arid dutside experts, 
following the procedures outlined earlier. Fdr each variable, decisions 
were made about the best sources df irifdrmatibn and data collection metho- 
dology. Wherever possible ari attempt was made to "triangulate** on the 
desired irifdrmatidri by cbl lect ing data on the same phenomenon in multiple 
ways from different sources. Tab^e 3 Hsts the data collection instruments 
and methods developed for the evaluation; more extensive descriptions df 
the instruments can be found In Volumes M, Ml, Iv, and V df the series. 
The appendix in this volume contains a list of the variables addressed 
by the evaluation, the sources for irifdrmatidri dn each variable, and the 
hypothesized directions df treatment effects. 
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Table 2 

Domains and Constrocts Addressed by the PDC Evaluation 



Child development Out aomes 



• Academic skills and abilities 

• Health and nutrition status 

• Soc 1 a 1 -emot lona i development 



Learning attitudiss 
Classrodm behavior 



Role of parents in school 
life 



Parents ' Behaviors | 



Parent-child activities 
in the home 



Parents' Knob^ledae and Aititudes 



Parents' attitudes toward 
the school as ah insti- 
tution 



Parents' perceptions of the 
schools' help in meeting 
the needs of their families 



I Teachers' Behaviors xmd^ Classroo m-Activities I 



Structure and content of 
classroom environment 
Delivery of special services 
to children 
Eiassroom c 1 imate 
Meeting needs of handi- 
capped chi Idreh 
Intel lectUal stimulation 
Hbrtle - s choo 1 con t i ri u 1 1 y 
Contacts with other teachers 



• I nstruct ional approach 

• Classrodm management 
« Individualization of 

instruct ibh 

• Use of cbrnmunity resources 

• Meeting affectlve/emot lona j 
needs 

• Mul t ical tara j perspective 



Attitudes toward parental # Attitudes toward the 

invoWement school/center 
Perceptions of change 



I Institutional Policies and ProcedT^e'sl 

m Planning and decision makjng • Communication and coor- 

• Provision of services dination 

• Use of cdmmuhity resources i Training 
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Table 3 

Data Col lect ibii Methbdblbgies" 



I Child Development- O utcomes I 

, * Abb re- 

-^^^^^^^^ Type vlation 

Peabbdy Individual Achieve- Individual ly adfnini stered PIAT 

ment Test published test 

McCarthy Scales of Children's Individually administered MSCA 
Abrl it ies ^ publ ished test 

Bilingual Syntax Measure I nd i vi daa 1 1 y admi n i ste red BSM 

pobl i shed test 

Preschool Interpersonal i nd i vi dua 1 1 y admi n i ste red PIPS 

Probl em Solving Test published test 

Child Interview Semi structured interview Cl 

followed by interviewer 
racings 

Child Rating Scale Teacher ratings of iridividual CRS 

ch j 1 dren 

Pupil Observation Checklist tester rat ings of child's POCt 

behavior during test 
adm i n i st rat Ion 



Parents' Attitudes^ Knowiedc^^ cmd Behaviors 

Parent Interview Structured interview with PI 

parents of children in test 
cohort 



^See Appendix A for complete descriptions of instraments; 

ERIC 



Table 3 
(con tinaed) 



Tg^gner^ ^ Attitudes, movledg'e-^ and Behavio'^s 

Abbre- 

-U^st rumen t Type ^ ^l^t»dn 

Teacher Interview Stractared interview fi 

Classroom Environment Checklist and rating form CEO 

Observation 

Classroom Activities Record T irre-samp 1 i ng observation and CAR 

rating form 

Focused Observations Semi structured observations FO 

and rating form 

Insiliuizonal BxHaies :avd Prcaedupes^ \ 

Adml n.i stratbr interview Stractared Interview AJ 

Case Studies Documents prepared by Pacific 

Consultants for ACYF In 
1978-79 

Site Visits One-week visits by High/Scope 

staff 

Site Records Minutes, training records, etc. 

kept by local project staff 
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METHODS 



Data Collection Procedures 

■ % 

To establish a data collection routine that would result in data of 
the h.ghest possible quality, the procedures followed In the preceding 
data collection periods were continued, with minor modifications: 

• An organlzationaj structure for individuals Involved in the 
data collection effort was outlined, role respons i b M i t I es 
were defined, and detailed training manuals were produced. 

• Training modejs were designed that speci f led .tester and 
observer performance standards and provided for sessions 
with large-group, smal 1 -grbupand Individualized instruc- 
tion, daily reviews dfeach field staff's performance, and 
discussion of potential problems. 

9 OnsI te .rndni toring of field staff by trainers was conducted 
prior to the start of the actual data collect ion. 

• During the data collection period, testers were responsible 
for monitoring each other's performance on a weekly basis. 

• Site coordinators collected completed data each week and 
checked it for obvious errors or omissions before sending 
it to the High/Scope Foundation. 

Each of these procedures is discussed below. 



Field Qnggn i rat 'on 

Job announcements for tester and/or observer positions were posted in 
all sjtes by th^ local.. PDC staff. Applicants were then I nterviewed by 
Hlgh/^cope staff and final h|ring decisions were based on their teaching 
experience (In.the case. of observers) or experience in working with children 
(in the case of testers) , as well as their performance on a mock test or 
interview and their perceived ability to i nteract effect ively with. school 
staff. The roles of the personnel who conducted field data collection 
(observers and testers) were expl ici tly defined In. the High/Scope BOC 
£ield Pr oced ures Manual In order to clarify and systemat Ize responsibilities 
in administering the spring 1979 measures, which included^: 



^For detai led descriptldhs of these measures, see Volumes lj, jjj, jv and 
V in the series. 
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1. First grade child measurement battery: 

• Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) 

• McCarthy Scales of Children's AbiUties (MSCA) 

• Bilingual Syntax Measure (BSM) 

• Preschool Interpersonal Problem Solving task (PIPS) 

• Chi Id Rating Scale (CRS) 

• Pupil ObservaLioh Checklist (POCL) 
e Child interview (Cl) 

2, Structured interviews: 

• Teacher I nterv* ew 

• Parent I nterview 

• Administrator Interview 

3- Observation Syscem 

• Classroom Ehvirohmeht Observation (CEO) 

• Classroom Activities Record (CAR) 
m Focused Observations (F0) 

_ The observers were responsible for cohdUctihg the classroom observations 
and the teacher interviews whi le the testers collected the child data. 
The Parent Interview and Administrator Interview were administered by 
both testers and observers^ although this procedure varied from site to 
site depending pn the workload of each group. |n addition to actual, testing, 
Interviewing and observing by fieH staff, one tester and observer from 
each site was designated site coordinator. Site coordinators' respbnsi-- 
bilities, |n part, included informing the site's PDC ccordihatbr about the 
start of the data collection; setting up arid chai ring a meeting with the 
first grade teachers involved in the evaluation^ or contacting them indi- 
vidual 1y; maintaining regular contact _w?th High/Scope's Uaison person to 
monitor the site's_data collection effort and to discuss any problems the 
site^Was experiencing; and checking the completed data each week- before 
mailing, the forms to H'gh/Scope for processing." From start to finish the 
data collection effort took approximately nine weeks at each site. 



Traijiijg Procedures 

Training sessiorisfor both High/Scope trainers and PDC data collection 
fi^ld staff w^re held. in Ma rch . 1 979 at the High/Scope Conference Center in 
Qlihtbh, Michigan. Since anf|veH|gh/Scope tester-trainers had been 
Involved in previous PDC training sessions, a brief, one-day session Was 
scheduled for them during which they reviewed arid" practiced the child 
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measures and discussed' the tester-t rr in Ing agenda and training methods. 
T^ere was ho train ing session , pe£ for tne H i gh/Scope observer-trainers, 
since all three trainers had been involved in the 'three-month-lorig process 
of developing the High/Scope PDC Observation System. PDC field staff ^ 
(observers and testers) attended separate training sessions for most of 

seven-day training workshop was scheduled for observers while 
the. testers attended a four-day t ra in ing sess ion . Training sessions 
attended by both observers and testers included those on Interviewing ' 
techniques and field logistics. 

Tester training . Daring the tester training session, each test was 

presented and practiced In small groups. Practice sessions involved the 
use of test ''scripts" which consisted of test: instruct ions, :chi Id responses, 
and rationales for. scoring.. In using the scripts, two testers would pair 
□p and one (the "child*') would perform as indicated on the script wnile 
the other tester admi n j stered ' the test without the script. This provided 
an excellent 1 earn i ng s i tua 1 1 on because the chi 1 d responses included in 
the script covered a] i ^the administration rules and gave the testers a 
chance to wbrk'With' and correct each other. Also, since the majority of 
testers were exper|enc^sd PDC testers they were able to help the new tester^ 
. with test administration procedures and give advice on their "tried and 
proven^ techniques for establishing rapport and Interacting with children 
and teachers: 

In order to insure that testers administered the tests in a standard 
manner^ each tester was systematica] 1 yj'checked-out" on aTl of the child 
measure! before ^the end of the training session. During this procedure, 
a High/Scope tra^Iner played the role of the child (also recordLng the 
"cKild^s" responses) while a tester administered one or more of the cHIld 
measures to her. The High/Scope trainer (acting as the child) responded, 
in standard ways to each Item on eachtestin order to. Insure that : (l) 
each tester was exposed to the.same situations, and (2) the trainer could 
assess the tester ' s handl Ing of critical child responses. For example, 
on the Child Interview, there are specif icthlng^ for a tester to say if 
a child gives an unrelated answer, a repeated answer , refuses td arswer, 
and so on. By exhibiting all these behaviors in the checkout situation, 
trainers were able to assess the tester's understanding and expertise In'' 
administering each of the child measures. 

Standards Were set for acceptable/performance during the tester 
check-outs, and if these standards were not met, additional trailing and 
practice was prescribed. Check-outs were then repeated at a later time 
during the t ra I n Ing sess i on to insure correct test admiri Istratibn. 



inter\^j ewer train -Lng- . The Hfgh/Scdpe PDC_ Interviewer' s Manual was 

distributed to the entire group at a . jbl rit training session and sections 
pertaining to pre- arid post- in tery iewl rig activities and. Interviewing 
techniques were read arid discussed with the- entire group. The training 
for observers then focused specifically on the administration instructions 
for the Teacher Interview. Observer- i n terv i ewer s were trained in using 
the Teacher Interview Global Ratings by listening to audiotape recordfrigs 
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of staged interviews and cofflpieting the ratings based on what was heard. 
The tester training focused bh preparing testers to administer the Parent 
Interview and Administrator interview. In those sites where the observers 
were also going to conduct parent and/or administrator interviews^ training 
for the observers was provided by the site's testers. 

Observer training. Training in the three components of the obie?vation 
system relied on a variety of activities and Subsequent group discussions 
to bring the observers tO_criteribn levels of performance^ Training in 
the Classroom Activities Record (CAR) and Focused Observations (FO) began wit 
a large-group discussion of the forms and coding categories, fbl lowed by 
appl icatibn of these categorj^es to scenarios created by the High/Scope 
trainers. After becoming famil lar with the basic category definitions, 
observers practiced by viewing videotapes bf actual classroom activities 
and coding the activities. Again, individual judgments were discussed in 
a large-group session. Skill levels were checked at the end of the training 
using a criterion videotape that all trainees observed and coded. Training 
in the Classroom Environment Observatj^on {GEO) was accomplished in small 
groji^s using cclbr slides of classrooms. Separate carousels were set up 
in various locations around the training facility, with each carousel 
contairiFrig a set of s]ides from a single classroom. Observers. Worked In 
teams of three to observe each set of slides and complete the 'CED form as 
a group. Criterion performances were then checked by having all trainees 
observe and rate si ides of a single classroom and then compare their 
judgments wi th those of the trainers. 



Mon? tor ing - 

- Onsite tester men i to rlnq^. Ons i te roon i tor i hg occurred the; week f5 1 1 owl ng 
the training session in all sites where heW testers had been hireri. Daring 
the monitoring session each of the testers administered the PDC me&sures 
to a child while a High/Scope trainer bbservad the interaction. After the 
session, the High/Scope trainer provided feedback (if necessary) to the 
tester on ways tb improve her interactions with children. This mbnitbring 
procedure served two purposes^ (l) it gave the trainer an indication bf 
hbW wen the new tester was able to establish rapport and interact with 
children^ and (2) it hejped alleviate some of the anxieties the inexperienced 
testers felt about administering the measures tb children. The tester also 
administered the Parent Interview tb a local parent while the traener-monitor 
observed her. Again, the tester's performance was discussed and additional 
training was provided if necessary. 

Onsi te bbserver rronitbrinq . The bnsite monitoring of observers at 
all sites was the respons ibi 11 ty of the High/Scope bbserVer-tra iners and 
occurred during the week following training. Each bbserver was required 
to. tape-record an interview with a teacher and tb comple-te the global ratings' 
°f ^^^^ [nters/]ew^ These tapes were evaluated by the High/Scope monitor 
arid discussed with the observer during the mbn i tbr ing visit. Monitoring 
of the various components of the classroom observation system was accomplished 
by having all of the bbservers at a particular site spend one day together 



in a classroom with the High/Scope nronitor and use all com|Dbnerits of the ; 
observation system. Global ratings of these_observat.ibns were then completed 
separately by the observers arid monitor. Following these observations and 
ratings the observers and the mbhitbr met as a group to dlscass their 
judgments. Additional training was then provided as necessary. 

Weekly tester mbnitorinq . During the coarse of each testing week^ 
testers at each site alternately monitored each other. One tester acted 
as monitor ands imuUaneous 1 y completed the test booklets and the individual 
monitoring forms for each test. After the sessibn, the "monitor*' and 
tester discussed any errors and the mbni tor ing booklets and forms were sent 
to the supervisor of field bperatibns at the High/Scope Foundation to be 
rev iewed . 



Weekly Pre-Transmi ttal Data Checks 

\ 

Both observers aSd ^est^-{;^s were required to give or send their completed 
data to their respective >ite coordinators at the end bf each week. These 
staff then checked the tests; bb'Sservatibn booklets and interview forms 
for recording/scoring errors. (Sr^ coordinators and testers reviewed a 
checklist sdecifying whattb 1 bbk f^ when reviewing each completed booklet, 
e.g., "Is the idehti ficatibn complete?^ "Did the interviewer fail to give 
a secbnd trial when it should have been\^iven?" "Did the interviewer skip 
an Item?") Errors were pointed oat to tfe particular tester or observer 
and, if necessary, farther training was prcK^jded by the site coordinator. 
The s|te coordinators also kept track of all^bmpleted data (in addition 
to the individual records each tester and bbs|t-yer kept) and were respon- 
sible for mailing the completed data tb the Hig^Scbpe Foundation on a 
weekly basis. 

. . = • \ 

■ Recording and Scoring of dstB 

addition to the site coord i na tors ' pre-submi ttal cl^ck, data 
collected by th-* testers and bbservers were also checked by \he saperv i sor 
of field operations at the High/Scops Foundation. The sapervl^^or of field 
bperat ions ideht I f ied any errbrs in recording or coding and not'lsfied the 
site cobrdinatbrs, whb then discussed the errors with the testers^xand 
bbservers at the site. 

Qnce the raw data were sci-eened for accuracy at Hij§h/Scbpe, they were 
Foundation's data processihg section tb be tagged with unique 
identification numbers for each student^ teacher , parent and administrator; 
scored and verified, and then keypunched and verified. 

\ 

v 
\ 
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teta Cdliectibn Sequence . 

— - Ne 

Once the sample chjldren for th evaluation were located fri the district 
schools, the fie[d staff divided "the classes among themselves. In making 
these divisions two factors were take^^irito account: (1) the order in 
which the classes were to be completed'^'wa? such that testers and observers 
would be collecting data simultaneously i^rT.^he Pbe and comparison schools, 
and (2) each field staff member would be tes^^^ng or observing In both PDc' 
and cbmpari son /classes , thus eliminating the possibility of tester or 
observer bias for either group, "v^ 



Data Analysis Procedures ' 

\ 

Six types of analyses were performed on spiring 1979 data: X 

• descriptive characteristics of PDC and comparison group sampT^ 
for which data were collected in spring 1979; '\ 

N 

• attrition patterns in the spring 1979 samples, and their 
consequences ; 

• characteristics of the instruments in the spring I979 PDC battery; 

• effects of the PDC program on participating children, both over 
t|me and as of spring 1979, when most of the children were in 
grade 1 ; . 

• analyses of effects of PDC oh piarents, on classrooms and 
teachers, and on schools ar,d institutional settings; 

• analysis of relationships among teacher, parent and child variables. 
Brief descriptions of the procedures used in. these analyses are given below. 



Descriptive Ch a racte ristics of the Samples 

In order to understand the_ compos 1 1 Ibri of the PDC. and comparison 
samples fbr which datawere collected in spring 1979, descriptive statistics 
were computed and tabulated for these samples at each site and for all 
sites combined. There are descriptive statistics for the full sample of 
chi Idren tested, for the sample of parents interviewed, fbr the sample 
of teachers interviewed, for the sample of classrbbms bbserved, and fbr 
the sample of administrators Interviewed. 
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Previous reports have defihWd ah analytic subsample for child-level 
analyses, a subsample which exc lulled children with defined handicaps or 
wrth a dominant language other thaK English. The analytic subsample, in 
other words, has m the past been sr^ller than the "full sample for whom 
data were coHected. In analyses offspring 1979 data, the full sample 
wasemployed except for longltadinal designs including pre-197g data where 
children judged to be Span i sh-dom i nant ^had to be excluded. The rationale 
^r inclusion of handicapped and Span i sH-dbm i hant _ch i I dren in the analytic 
sample for this report is discussed in Vol une V of this series. 



At44U-t-!on Patterns 

_ - - V 

_ Represen t at iveness of remaL iing s a mple eh i 1 dreh . Children who departed 
the PDC and comparison group samples through spring 1979 were compared 
with the children remaining in the study samples on a number of backgroond 
variables and on fall 1976 test scores. The purpose of these analyses 
was to xietermine whether any differences between these two groups of children 
cofld be identified; such di^fferences woul d i nd i ca te tha t selection effects 
had operated to diminish the representativeness of the samples remaining. 
The hypothesis of a t t r i t ion- i nduced changes in the samples was evaluated 
by means of univariate and mul tivariate one-way analyses of variance, and 
for nominal data by chi-square analyses. 

Compara bility of rem a-inrng samples . The samples of PDC and comparison 

group children tested in spring 1979 were compared on background variables 
and entry-level test scores to determine whether these groups might still 
be considered equivalent in their characteristics at the time of program 
entry (faH 197$). Again, univariate and nriDl t ivar iate one-way analyses of 
variance and chi-square tests were employed: 



Characteristics of_rhe instruments^ 

Child Impact measures . Because_the principal instraments assessing 
child-level outcomes in the .spr i ng 1 979 test ing battery have, in earlier 
PDC analyses, passed through at least two screenings based on psychometric 
crlterfa, no further screening was consjdered necessary before data collected 
with these instruments were entered ]nto outcome analyses. Psychometric 
>^]y"ses were performed principal ly for purposes of further instrument 
deX^nition and documentation. These analyses included: 

overall central tendency, dispersion and distributional 
Ncharacter i St Ics of summary scores or scale scores (asaally 
aX means, standard deviations and histograms) 

• assessments of reliability (as internal consistency estrmates) 

\ _ _ * ■ 

• assessments of validity 

• assessment s'^'qf stability 



• assessments of sensitivity to change 

• variable Intercorrelatlons 

• factor strdctpres 

• relation to an assessment of "social competence'' 

Parent, '4:hi Id and teacher Interviews . Since spring 1979 was the first 
year in which these Instruments were administered, scaling arid scoring 
procedures used to report results from these Instrumerits were kept at a 
fairly direct, item-level approach In many cases. To this point, analyses 
of ^ these iv^^^r uments have focused mairily pri i tem properties, in order to 
guide instrument modif icatloris where required for spring 1980 ra-admini st rat ion 
Consequently, findings remamed primar i ly at the Item level. Where appro- 
priate, however, scaU properties were produced, includjng internal corisistericy 
and Item intercorrelatron values. At the item level, the principal data 
consisted of ceritral tendency, dispersion, and distributional values for 
each item. 

Classroom obser vation syst em . The full system of classroom observation 
data can be broken down, for instrumerit-descrlptlon purposes, into three 
parts: 

• questions about the classrbotTi environment (-21 questions from the 
Classroom Environment Observation); 

• global and summary ratings (five-point scale guestioris from the 
Classroom Environment Observation, Classroom Activities Record 
and Focused Observation iristrume-its I, II and III); 

• the transformed (cl assroom-level ) variables summarizing the 
Class room Activities Record sheets for each classroom. 

The questionnaire items from the Classroom Environment Observation 
are described in Volume |V ?h terms of the overall response distributions 
for each question. G]oba[ and summary ratings are described In terms of 
response distributions for each scale I tern as well as scale totals. 

Analytic -S^r^egles for Examirilrig PDC's Influence 

Analytic strategies for measuring PDC's effects are described briefly 
here. - 

Strategies for examinj^D^-^ C's i nfluenc e ori childreri . A number of 
analytic questions were posed: 

2. Is there a difference in the crovth curves of the FDC cmd comparison 
groups over time-^ considerihc each outcome measure separaiel-g? 
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2. Hczs a dtjfer-.^r :- b'^taecn the PDC cr.d campar'ison group chUdreh 
emerged n^-oe^n asi^essrents in the spring of their l<z^er§^ien 
}^ar ana sp'-zKp of tkeip grade 1 year^ dohsidering each outcome 

^.eaziive 'c^^'va:::''! tc t *v ? 

3i :f there, a dif^^vence be'njeeh the PPC and cornparison groups 

zn outcome vr:o{ilr::s corrroihing all child impact measures obtained 
in r-; rinc 1979? 

_ .These questions were addFessed through multivariate analyses of covariance. 
The first two analytic questions were addressed by r.eans of nultivariate 
repeated measures analyses that examine one outcome area at a time, testing 
simultaneously for the occurrence of 1 ong i tud i na 1 grcwrh trends and for the 
occurrence of different change patterns subsequent to children's kinder- 
garten year. The third question was addressed through a single cross- 
^ectlohal multivariate analysis of variance incorporating all child-outcome 
measures obtained in spring I979 as dependent variables. Covariince 
adjustments of the data were performed in order to adjust for differences 
between treatment groups at entry, and to adjust for differences between 
treatment groups as->ociated with sex, ethnicity and prior preschool experience, 

S^r^-^Xe-s for examPning PPC S influence on parents . Analyses conducted 
for this interim report examining the issue of PDC's effects on parents 
concentrate on the ident i f icat|on of item-level differences between PDC 
and comparison parents in their responses to Parent Interview questions. 
Although additional research questions have been specified i n _ th i s doma in , 
the analyses necessary to answer them must await the preparation of summary 
and scaled variables. 

Analytic techniques used to contrast PDC and comparison group parents' 
responses to the Parent Interview involve nominal- and ord i na 1 -sea 1 e two- 
group comparison tests, such as chi-square. 

Strategies for exam! n Ing P DC ' s influence o n teachers arid classrooms . 
As for the data on parents , ana lyses In this iriterim report examining PDC 
effects on teachers and classrooms emphasize the identification of differ- 
ences betwen PDC and comparisori group teachers and between classrooms 
in the tvvo groups. Answers to more complex research questions already 
DOsed will be available In the future, as aggregate scales are studied 
arid rpdre complex summary .orlables prepared and analyzed: 



PDC and comparlsor: qroup?. are compared on items and scales of the 
Teacher Interview, as wv i 1 .is the questions, summary arid global ratirigs 
scales of the Classroom Observatiori System. As with Parerit Interview 
d^ta, arialytic techniques used irivolve two-group cbmparisbrs and differ 
<-)(:cb • H J Hm to wh^rH^r the v-iriables I'^e nominal, orriinal or interval in 
-a I..-. 




sxamfningPDC's Influence 6ri i ris t I tu t Ions ■ the spring 



!979 Admlnj siretor Interview focused cn; 

• the wirvs in which decisions are made in school affairs 

• the decision-making roles of various persons in the schools and 
centers 

• ' the influences that might affect the ways in which teachers, 

parents and administrators assumed these roles: 

In the present report, we examine the differences between PDC schools and 
centers and comparison Institutions at the level of the Items of the 
Administr/itor Interview, and we cons i der i n a pre 1 im i nary way the formation 
of more complex summary variables to deal with these issues. Although 
additional research questions have been spec i f i ed at the level of insti- 
tutional impacts, examination of these questions must await revision of 
summary variables and the integration of contextual and situational 
descriptions with Administrator Interview responses. 

Analytic techniques used to contrast PDC and comparison group adminis- 
trators' responses involved nominal- and ord i na 1 -sea 1 e twb-grbup comparison 
tests. 

Strategi -es for examining relationships among teacher, parent and^^hlH 
variabl es . We have undertaken a preliminary examination of two fundamental 
quest ibhs : 

• What is the re la tionsh i p between variables in the various domains 
potentially affected by the PDC program, regardless of treatment? 



To what extent does the PDC program serve to modify these rela- 
tionships? 
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These questions are addressed, by examining the relationships between variables 
in the teacher, parent and child outcome domains: 0ar findings are presented 
in the several volumes of the present interim report. 

In the volume on teachers, relationships between those teacher 

L^ackground characteristics, attitudes arid behav ibrs thought to be 
affected by educdt iona 1 . programs such as PDC are examined for all teachers 
regardless of treatment group. The relat ipnshlps are then re-examined 
for evidence of interaction with the educational treatment. 

\n the- volume on parents , relationships are examined in the same 
way between family background characteristics and possible program outcomes 
for parents. 

|n the volume on child impact measures, the relationships between 

parent and teacher background characteristics, as welT as teacher outcomes, 
and chf Id dutcbme measures for grade I, are examined. Add 1 1 1 ona 1 ana 1 yses 
explore the impact of educational treatment on the relations found. 



Strategtes used to examine relationships across the diffeFent dofflairis 

are simdar in all of the volumes. _ To answer the flrit of the two questibris 
posed above, two-variable association patterns are examined for each' 
pair of background arid outcome variables. For instance, in the volume 
on parents, the relationship between maternal employmerit arid fjart i c ipa t ion 
m school cdmmttees is studied. To answer the second question, the relation 
between treatment and outcome is examined for each level of a background 
variable. Thus, in the above example for the volume on parents, the 
relationship between educational treatment and participation in school 
committees is examined separately for families with working mothers and 
families in which the mother is not working. 

It is recogriized that this strategy of successive two-Variable 
comparisoris_ isj imited. In that it ignores issues of iriterrelation between 
variables within the same domain; In other words, it acts as though 
family background characteristics, for instance, were independent from 
one another, when it is known that they are not. Analyses of variable 
interrelations in this interim report, therefore, are presented as parely 
preltminary examinations of these important questions for PDC. Eonsequentl y , 
we view these analyses drily as a test of whether such relations can be 
assessed with the study sample, as well as to identify the problems in 
their assessment through actual trials. 

_ Techniques used for two-variable comparisdris differ depending on the 
scale and leve| of each of the variables, and are described in the corres- 
ponding sections of each volume. 
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SUMMARY 



this volume is the first of a series reporting evaluation findings 

on the impact of Project Developmental Continaity (PDC) as of spring of 
the test-€chbrt_children's first grade year (1979). It is intended as an 
introductory volume to the PDC program and to the purpose, methods and 
guiding framework of the longitudinal evaluation designed to assess PbC's 
impact on participating institutions, teachers and classrooms, parents 
.and children. We have presented a brief history of the Pdt program and 
Its evaluation, described the overall design of the longitudinal study 
and reviewed what data were available for analyses as of spring of the 
test-cohort children's first grade year (1979): In addition, we have 
described the conceptual framework guiding the study of PDC processes and 
effects and the data collection and analysis procedures being used throughout 

The actual Tmpact findings as of Spring 1979 are contained !n the 
- five other volumes of the series (Volumes II^Vl). Although important, 
the findings contained in those _vorumes are incomplete in terms of time 
since many of our expectations for a program that changes the ways schobis 
oper;3te require years to be reaUzed. Findings are also incomplete in 
terms of their breadth and depth. The volumes present the most basic 
analyses of the program's influence on children's development, on parents, 
on teachers and cjass rooms, and on the school System. There is a need to 
delve in future volumes into more complex relationships between parents 
and the schools, between classrooms and the. ch i 1 dren , and so forth, in 
order to better understand the nature of and reasons for PDC's influence. 
Because of the unique nature of the POC demonstration project, that kind 
of search has great potential for providing information to program planners 
and policy makers in ACYF and other agencies concerned with preschool 
and early elementary education. PDC represents a very important Head 
Start innovation from a number of perspectives. From a developmental 
learning perspective^ the proper degree of continuity of experience should 
enhance children's capacity to assimilate new experiences. From a teaching 
perspective , a concern with continuity should result in greater awareness 
of each Chi Id's educational needs and abilities and more appropriately 
designed classroom experiences. From a servi ce-deJ I very perspective , the 
coordination fostered by PDC should result in more complete attention to 
children's needs,' as well as to more efficient and economical sei-vices. 

But perhaps the most significant contribution of PDC will be judged 
to be the coordination that was developed between Head Start programs 
and pubHc schools and between school and home. Seymour Sarasbn has 
argued that Head Start in the 1960s began by attempting to "inbculate" 
chHdren against the"disease of ripnlearnlng" produced by schooling 
(Sarason, 1978, p. 837). By adopting this focus. Head Start created 
tensions between Head Start programs and: the schools: ''The.net result 
was a fui-thei- polarization between Head Start personnel and families, on 
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the. brie hand, and school personnel, on the other hand" (Sarason, 
p. 838). Many of the critical elements of PDC have been designed to 
reduce this polarization and to set the stage for the enhancement of 
ch i Idren ' s learn ing. 

As students of the educatibna] change process have observed, however ^ 
basic, systemic changes do not happen qaickly. In the five years of PDC's 
existence we have witnessed many important changes, some even dramatic 
and profound within local contexts. Whether these changes will ultimately 
lead to visible differences in the development of children is one of the 
most critical quest ions; fac i ng the PDC evaluation. 
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Appendix 



_PDC VARIABLES 
DATA SOURCES AND HYPOTHESES 



Child Development Outcomes 



Acadernic^ SJcLl Is and Abilities 

Var i ables Sources 



Reading recosnitiba FIAT PDC > COMP 

Math computation pjAT PDC > COMP 

Verbal fluency MSCA PDC > COMP 

Syntactic development BSM PDC > COMP 

Progress in school P. Int.: llrri PDC>COMP 

Retention in grade School records PDC > C0MF 

Special education placement Attendance _ S_ 

handicap info sheet PDC > COMP 

Health and Nutrition Status 

Variables * Sources Hypotheses 

Height for age Height and weight PDC > COMP 

Weight for height Height and weight - PDC < COMP 
Nutrition, knowledge, 

attitudes and habits Child Interview 



Social -Embt Vona 1 Development 



Var iables Sources Hypotheses 



Attitude toward teacher Child Interview: 

Part I PDC > COMP 

Sbclabnity POCL: 1 PDC > COMP 

Aggress I veriess CRS : 2 

Dependence CRS: 3 " COMP > PDC 

Self-assurance CRS: 1 PDC > COMP 

Social problem-solving PIPS PDC > COMP 




£2 



bearnJ cug 



Variables 



Sources 



Attitude toward scHbbl ^ 
Eh§a§emerit in school -rel ated 

work at home 
Atti tude toward reading 

extent reading in school 
extent ot reading outside 
school 

average extent of reading 

purpose of reading 
_ variety in reading 
Task orientation 
Academic motivation 
Attendance 



Pl:in,llp 



PI:12,13,lA,15,l6b,17 
Ch. Int. : Part I I 



1 



mean of 1 S 2 

mean of 3 & 4 (or sum) 

mean of 5 S 6 

PeCL:2 

CRS:4 

Attendance t Handicap 
irifb sheet 



PDC > COMP 

PDC > COMP 
PDC > COMP 



PDC > COMP 
PDC> COMP 

PDC > C0MF 



Classroom Behavior* 



Variables- 

Child initiated interactions 

with teacher 
Children's attention to 

learning activities 
Children's respect for parents 

in the classroom 
Level of classroom disruption 
Noise level 

Respect for teacher and aide 
Cooperation with teacher 



Sources 



FO: GR19I/CAR: GR28 



FD: GR20 



CAR: 

CAR; 

FO: 

FO: 

FO: 



SR3b 
GRlb 
GRI3 

GRI5/CAR: 
GR16 



GR4U42 



Hypotheses 

PDC > COMP 

Pbe > COMP 

PDC > COMP : 
PDC < COMP 
PDC < COMP 
PDC > COMP 
PDC > COMP 



*A11 data relating to child variofales are at the classroom level. 



Parent Behaviors 



)f Parents in Schco 1 - 1 I f e 



Variabliss 



Hypotheses 



Parent _ ihvblyemeht In school 
dec! s ibh-makf ng 
Making decisions aboat nature 
and operation of the program 
Making decisions cn PDC Council, 
about curriculum goals, methods 
involvement with child's teacher 
about educational objectives 
Parent attendance at school 

for any reason 
Parent Involvement In classroom 
activities 
Nature of role In classroom 

resources person (BL) 
Frequency of part i cipat ibri 
Numbisr of classrooms with parents 
present 

Average amount of time spent by 

parents in classroom 
•Role of parents: 

Circulating 

Lsrge groups 

Smal 1 groups 

Individual ch. 1 
Content fbciis of parents: 

Math. 

Reading 

Etc. 

Evidence of parent involvement 

found In wall displays, notices CEO 
Rating: Evidence of efforts tb 

involve parents GEO: 3R8 

Rating: Dp parents seem at ease 
_Ih class?_ _ CAR: GR29 

Rating: Children's respect for 

parents In class CAR: GR30 

Involvement in nori-cl ass room 

school activities (parent 

workshops , commun i ty support 

for mi 1 lage) PI : 5a-b 



Ai:_l-6,im2-17,'22-27, 
33-39,^-^5,^7,^9,51 ,53 PDe> COMP 



PI: 5 

Tl: 12c-e,15 
PI: 3 



PI: ^,6,8 / CAR 
Tl: 13,U,26f,h 

CAR 

CAR 
CAR 



CAR 



PDC > COMP 
PDC >. COMP 
PDC> COMP 



PDC > COMP 
PDC > COMP 
PDC> COMP 



PDC > COMP 
PDC > COMP 
PDC> COMP 
PDC > COMP 




Role of Parents In Schbb] L ' f e (con t . ) 



Number of parents who. work in school 
and nature of that work" PDC > COMP 

Paid/Volunteer pj: ga-d 

' 6lassroom/Non-classroom CAR 
Nature, frequency, and direction 

of communication between school Tl: 6,26e,k 

- and home p-l : 2f,6,6a,7a,20b-c PDE > EOMP 

Parent-Child Activities in the Home- 
V ariables Sources Hypotheses 

Frequency anc' neturis of parent- 
child learning actiyities 
Schdot^elated home reading 

.activities. PI: I8g,h,19 PDC > COMP 

Parent-initiated home reading 

activities ^ P!: 14,15 PDC > COMP 

Frequency and nature of other 
parent-child home activities, 
e.g., games, outkigs, shared 

chores Pi: l8a-f PDC > C6MP 

Availability of books or 

magazines at home p|: i2,l8a-f PDC > COMP 

Approach to homework Pj: j6a 

Frequency of someone reading with 

child at home PI: ]k PDC > COMP 



Parents' Knowledge and Attitudes 



Parents^' Attitudes Toward the School as a fi -Institution 

Va r ! able s Sources Hypotheses 

Parent attitudes toward teachers PI: 1 1 a*c ,e ,g , j-m, PDC > COMP 

o-q,20d,e 

Attitudes toward formal education PI: llm PDC > COMP 

Perception of school's receptivity 

toward their wishes PI: tin PDC > COMP 

Perception of school's acceptance 

of them in school activities PI: lld,e,9,9a PDC > COMP 

Perception of PDC program effects 

on children PI: lli,p;15,17 PDC > COMP 
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-Bercepit-ions of the School's Hislp In Meeting the 



Needs of their Fairillliss 



Variables 



Sources 



Hypoi 



Helpfulness of school re: 
Ghi Id re n's health ca re , use 

of health services PI: lOg 

Child management techniques PI: lOd^I 

knowledge of child's special 

needs, abMIty to qieet PI: 10a, 20a 

Knowledge and use of cbrrynunity 

services P! 
Parental personal development Pi 
Getting to know other parents PI 



10g,h 
lOf ,e 
10c 



PPC >. COMP 
PDC > COMP 

PDO COMP 

Pbe > eoMP 

PDC > COMP 
PDC > COMP 



Teacher Behaviors and Classroom Activities 



Structure and Content of the, 

Variabl es- Sdurciss Hypotheses 

Room Arrangement: CEO 
Stationary desks/chairs, 
Movable desks and chairs in 

well-defined rows 
Movable desks and chairs In 

smal 1 groups 
Seating at small tables — no 

desks and chairs 
Seating at desks-- tabl es 
available as a work space 
Rating: Organization of materials CEO: GRj 
Rating: Diversity in children's 

displayed prodacts CEO: GR2 PDC > COMP 

Rating: Spaciousness of classroom CEO: GR3 
Rating: Attractiveness of class- 

.room CEO: QRM PDC > COMP 

Rating: Stimulating erivirdhmeht 

_for learning _ CEO: GR5 PDC > COMP 

Rating: Accessibility of materials CEO: GR7 -- 
Amount of Posted Information CEO 
Amount of commercial displays/ 

posters/exhibits y CEO 

Amount of teacher-made displays/ 

posters/exhibits CEO 
Amount of child-made displays/ 

posters/exhibits CEO 



S^\('tjcture and Gontent of the, _£l as^ room (cont;) 

" \^ 

Nambe^ of learning centers CEO 
Divers^y of materials In learning 

centers^ CEO 
Types of \nstruct idhal materials CEO 
Diversity dKf instructional 

materials \ CEO 

\ 

\- 

ins truct ional App^roach Used In t ^ Classroom 

Variabl es Sources 

Time spent by average child oh CAR 
subject/tasks/act i v i t ie^ : 
Math \ 
Spel 1 ing/phonlcs \^ 
Reading 'n^ 
Oral language 

Expressive writing \ 
Writing mechan ? cs/punct . 
Second language _ __\ 

First language other then Englisfr^ 

\ 

Science \ 
Social Studies \ 
Arts/crafts 
Drama 

Mus i c/movemen t /dance 



Projects V 
Play \ 
Other group discussion ^ 
Housekeep I ng/cl ean-up/chores 

"Language arts" 
"Art" 

Discipline 

Annbuhcemen ts/ass i gnmen t s , etc . 

"Academics" 
'"Non-academics" 



Time spent by teachers on subjects/ CAR 
tasks/activities 
(same categories as above) 



instruct ional Approach Used In the Cia-ssroom (cdht v) 

Variables S ources \ Hypotheses 

5rouping patterns: Ovisrall CAR 

Time spent by average child:. ^ :. 

a. In large groups working with 
an adult 

b. In small groups working with 
an adult 

c. Working individually with an 
adal t 

d . Work I ng I ndependerit 1 y In sma 1 1 
groups 

e. Working independently as 
I hd i V I dual s 

Grouping patterns: Math CAR 
{same categories as above) 

Grouping patterns: Reading CAR 
{same categories as above) 

Teacher Rg'e: Overall CAR 
Average time spent by teachers: 

a. Circulating 

b. Working with large group of 
ch i I dren 

c. Working with small groups . , 

d. Working with individual (1-2) 
ch i 1 dren 

e. Not Interacting with children 
Teacher Role: Math CAR 

(same categories as above) 
Teacher Role: Reading CAR 

{same categories as above) 
Criteria for grouping: Overall CAR 

Ad hoc 

Ability: H/M/L 

Heterogeneous 

B i 1 I ngua 1 /b i cu 1 tura 1 

bearn i ng d I sab led/hand i capped 
Criteria for groaping: Math CAR 

(same categories) 
Criteria for grouping: Reading CAR 

(same categories) 

Materials used: Overall CAR — 

paper and penc I 1 
comme rc i a 1 texts/readers 
workbooks /worksheets 
other books /ma gaz I nes 
f i ashcards 
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instructional Approach Used in the Classroom (cont.) 

Variables Sources Hypotheses 

blackboard 

audiovisaal 

learning machines 

games/puzzles 
Materials used: Reading CAR 

(same ca t ego ri es) _ - 
Materials Used: Math gAR 

(same categories) ' 
Materials choice: Overall CAR 

Adult 

Child 

Materials choice: Reading CAR 
Adult 
Chi Id 

Materials choice: Math CAR 
Adult 
Child 

Who used materials: Overall CAR 

Teacher only PDC < COMP 

One chi j d at t i me 
Some chi 1 dren 

All children PDC > COMP 

Who used materials: Math CAR 

(same categories) 
Who used materials: Reading CAR 

(same categories) 
Pacing: Overal 1 CAR 

Adult 

Child 

Pacing: Reading CAR 
Adult 

Child . 
Pacingj Math CAR 
Adult 
Child 

Diversity of Activity: Overall CAR 

High PDC > COMP 

Medi urn PBC = COMP 

Low PBe<eQMP 

D! vers i ty of Act * vj ty : Reading CAR Same as aboOe 

(same categories) 

Diversity of Activity: Math CAR Same as above 

(same categories) 
Children out of classroom CAR 

(average n minutes/class) 




Instruct lorial Approach Bsed in the eiassroom (cont.) 



va r 1 ad I es 


Sources 


Rypb theses 


Teacher but of classroom 


TAR 




— 


(ave rage ,r iniriUtes/cl ass) 








Rating: Structure, Math 


FAR • 






Bating: Structure, Language 


CAR: 


GRl 


— 


rearing: un i I d planning, Language 


CAR: 


GR2 




Rating: CRild planning. Math 


CAR: 


GR6 


— 


Rating: Diversity of activity. 








Language' 


CAR: 


GR3 




Rating: Diversity of activity. 








Math 


CAR: 


GR7 




Rating: Grouping, Language 


CAR: 


GRif 


"" "" 


Rating: Grouping, Math 


CAR: 


GR8 




_ ^ _ ^ _ 

Delivery of Special Services 








V a r 1 a b 1 e s 


Sources 


Hypotheses 


-- - - 
Resource staff _ in classroom 


CAR 




PDC > COMP 


(number of _c 1 ass rooms ) 








Resource staff time in classroom 


CAR 




PDC > COMP 


(average number of minutes) 








Role of resource staff 


CAR 






uircuiaLing 








Large groups 








^—11 

Sma 1 1 groups 








1 rid i V i dua 1 s _ 








Resource staff: subject/content 


CAR 






(same categories as before) 








Out-of-class services: special ed. 


CAR 






0at-of-class s^vices: health 


CAR 




PDC > COMP 


dut-of-cl ass^erv i ces : 1 i bra ry 








or resource center 


CAR 






Physical accombdat i oris for the 








haridicapiped 


CEO: 


GRIO 
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Classroom Mariagemerit 



Vaj-i ables 

Level of classroom disruption: 

Ove ra j j 
ch. In Ig. group w/ teacher 
ch. in sm. group w/teacher 
ch. rridlvidually w/teacher 
ch. in sm. group vj/ parent 
ch. in Ig. group vj /parent 

' ch. individually w/parent 
ch. in Ig. group i ndepisndisnt ly 
ch. in sm; group i ndepisndent ly 
ch . individually independent 
Classroom disruption 

Teacher 1 1 me spent : d i sc i p 1 i ne 
Teacher time spent: announcements. 



etc. 


CAR 






Rating: Time spent controlling 








mi sbehaviors 


FO: 


GR7 




Rating: Preventing spread of 








misbehavibrs 


FO: 


GR8 




Rating: Ability to deal with more 








than one thing at a time 


F0: 


GR9 




Rating: Delays and disruptions 


F0: 


SRIO 




Rating: Waiting for assignments 








and tasks 


FO: 


GRl 1 




Rating: Teacher reasoning about 








mi sbehaviors 


FO: 


GR12 




Rating: Noise levels 


FO: 


GR13 




Rating: Teacher poise in classroom 


FO: 






Rating: Chi Idren 's respect for 








teacher 


FO: 


GR15 




Rating: Children's cooperation 








with teacher 


FO: 


GRl 6 




Rating: Overall quality of 








management 


FO: 


GRl 7 




Rating: Chi Idren ' s freedom to 








interact socially 


FO: 


GR18 




Rating: Peer teaching 


FO: 


GR23 





Sources Hypotheses 



CAR 



CAR 
CAR 



Classroom Climate 

V a riable s Sdurcigs Hypotheses 

Rating: Teacher encouragement of 

children's work FO: GR18 PDC > COMP 

Rating: Child Initiated interactions 

with teacher F0: 6Rl9 PDC > C0MP 
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Classrclbfri CI imate fcont.) 



Varlahl^es- Sources Hypotheses 



Rating: Children's attention to 








learning activities 


FO: 


GR20 




Rating: Encouragismerit to express 
















thoughts, etc. 


F3: 


6R22 


PDC > COMP 


Rating: Were children treated 








fai riy ? 


FO: 


GR24 


PDC > COMP 


Rat i ng : Teacher enthusiasm 


FO: 


GR26 


PDC > COMP 


Rat ? ng : Adu 1 1 i nvol vemisnt and 








interest 


FO: 


GR32 


PDO COMP 


Rating: Adcilt support and 








ericou ragemeh t of children 


FG: 


GR33 


Pbp > fSmp 


Rating: Adult encbu ra gement of 








chi Idren 's competence 


FO: 




Pnr s rriMP 


Children's level of attention: 








Qve: a1 1 


CAR 




pnr > PDMP 


I hd i V i dua 1 i za t i bh of Instruction 








Variables 


Sources 


Hv nr> t" < #3 Q 


Adult/Child ratio: assigned 


Basic Information 


pnr > roMP 




Sheet 




Adult/Child ratio: observed 


CAR. 




PDC > COMP 


Rating: Diversity of children's 








dispJayed work 


CEO: 


: GR2 


PDC > COMP 


Ratihd: Phvsical accbmmodat i on*; tn 








handicapped 


CEO: 


: GRIO 


PDC ^ CGMP 


Rating; Evidence of children 








pursuing own interests 


CEO: 


: GRll 


PDC > COMP 


Ra 1 1 n g r D 1 ve r s ity of actIviti6S, 


CAR: 


: GR3 


pnr > rnMP 


1 anguaqe arts 


Tl : 


GR3 




Ra 1 1 n G " Gro Lib iris lSrislj^of» ^rr^ 


CAR: 


GRi? 


pnr > rnMP 

r L/ L« L« Wl 1 r 




Tl : 


GRif 




Rating: Diversity of activity, 


CAR: 


GR7 


PDC > COMP 


math 


Tl : 


GR7 




Rating: Grouping, math 


CAR: 


GR8 


PDC > C0MP 




Tj : 


GR8 




Rating: Individoal pacing by 


CAR: 


GR9 


PDC > COMP 


chi Idren 


Tl : 


GR15 




Rating: Sensitivity to special needs 








of handicapped ch. 


FO: 


GR29 


PDC > COMP 


Discussed child needs with past 








teachers 


Tl : 


9e 




Discussed need of children with 








resource people 


Tl : 


9f 





ERIC 
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J nd? VI d u al izat Fo n-of instruct ibh (cbht.j 



Variables 

Rating: Specificity of description 
Rating; Level of record keeping 
Rating; Knowledge of individuals 
Rating: Individualization of 

instruction 
Rating: Diagnostic system vs. 

general system 



Soprc es 

Tl: GR9 
Tl: GRIO 
Tl : GRll 

Tl : GR12, GR16 

Tl: GRJ3 



Hypotheses 



Use of Cormnunlty ResotirceS- 
Vari ables- 

Frequency with which ceacher _ uses 
comfnunity people/mate rials in 
the classrpbrh 

Frequency vj'itb which teacher 
discusses roles/services provided 
by various community people 



sources 

Tl: 9h 
Tl : 91 



Hypothes^S- 



PDC > COMP 



PDC > COMP 



Meeting- the Needs of Handicapped Children 



Variables ^ Sonrces Hypotheses 



Rating: Evidence of physical 
accomodations to handicapped 

chitdran CEO: GRIO PDC > COMP 

Rating: Teacher encouragement of 

participation by handicapped - 

chj Id reri In cl a-ssrbpmact ivi t les FO: GR28 PDC > COMP 

Rating: Teacher sensitivity to the 
special hseds of handicapped 

children FO: GR29 FDC > COMP 



>1eeting the Af feet I v e/Ernot lonal Needs of Children 

Variables Sources Hyp otheses 



Rating: Children encouraged to CAR: 3Ri9 PDC > COMP 

discuss personal experiences, FG: GR22 
thoughts , etc: 

Rat[ng: Teacher warmth toward CAR: 3R33 PDC > COMP 

chi tdren ' FO: GR27 
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Meeting the Af fe c^ ve/Emot I ona j Heeds of Chiidren 



{cbnt .) 



tei^iab les 



Sources 



Hypotheses 



Rating: Aide warmth toward children 
Rating: Teacher encouragement 
RatLhg: Adults try to make children 

feel wanted and accepted 
Rating: Adujts try to make children 

feel competent 
Rating: Teacher handling of mis- 

behaviors--reasbning vs. 

cdrrtriands 
Rating: Children treated fairly 

and equitably 
Rating: Teacher sensitivity to 

affective needs of children 



GAR 
CAR: GR35 
CAR: GR39 
FO: GR33_ 
CAR: GRifO 
FO: GR34 



FO: 3Ri2 
FO: QRlk 
Tl: GR14 



PpC > COMP 
PpC > COMP 
PDC > COMP 

PDC > eOMP 



PDC > COMP 
PDC > COMP 
PDC> COMP 



IxLt^lectua 1 St i mu l at Ibri 



Variables 



Sources 



Hypotheses 



Rating: Att ract i ve/s 1 1 mu 1 at Inq 






physical environment 


CEO 


: GR^ 


Rating: Stimulating envirnmcnt 






for learning 


CEO 


: GR5 


Rating: Instructional mode 






instructing vs. questioning 


CAR 


: GR16 


Rating: Extent of peer teaching. 






cooperation 


CAR 


: GR18 


Rating: Encouragement of children 






to disease personal experiences. 






etc. 


CAR 


: GR19 


Rating: Encouragemen r of peer 






teaching 


CAR 


GR27 


Rat ing : St i mul at i hg ehvi rbnment 






for I ea rn i nq 


CAR: 


GR31 


Rating: Teacli^r encouragement of 






ch i 1 dren ^s work 


CAR: 


GR35 


Rating: Teacher probing of child- 






ren's statements 


FO: 


GRl 


Rating: Teacher encouragemeht of 






peer cbbperation 


FG:^ 


GR2 


Rating: Teacher directing children 






to other resources 


FO: 


6R3 


Rating: Type of teacher questions. 






di verqent V5 . convergent 


FO: 


GR^ 



ERIC 
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i^t ion (coht J 



Vari ables Sources 

Rat Ihg: Teacher encouraging chi Idren 
to figure things out for 

themselves FO: SR5 

Rating: Teacher tries to get child- 
ren to understand *'why", not 
just facts FO: GR6 



Hypotheses 



Mul t I cul tural Perspect I ve 
Var? ables 

Frequency w/wRich teacher used 

materials/activities of cultures 
represented among students 

Rating: Pronotihg cul tural under^ 
standing 

Rating: Support for HC learning 

Rating: Involvement of ME kids In 
activit les 

Rat ingj Promoting cultural under- 
standing 

Rating: Part i ci pat loh MC act i vi ties 
Rating: Invblvement of MC kids In 

act ivi t les 
Rating: Promoting cultural dnder- 

s tand I ng 



Sources 



Tl: 9k 

CEO: GRS 
CEO: 6R9 

CAR: GR21 



CAR: GR22 
CAR: GR23 

FO: GR30 

FO: GR31 



Hypotheses 



PDC> CDMP 

PDe > eoMp 
pbc > eoMP 

Pbc > COMP 

PPC > COMP 
PDC ^ COMP 

PDe> EOMP 

Pbc > EOMP 



:uwi^y^( Eon tacts with Other Teachers) 



Var I ables 



Frequency of participation with 
teachers at same grade level on 
^^"^^f to plan curriculum 

Frequency of part i ci pat i on wi th 
teachers at other grade levels on 
task force to plan curriculum 

Frequency of informal meetings with 
same grade level teachers to plan 
classroom activities 



Sources 

Tl : 9a 
fl: 9c 
Tl: 9b 



Hypotheses 



PDE > EOMP 



PDC > EOHP 



PDE > EGMP 



EKLC 



1^ 



Cross-Grade Continuity (cont.) 

Varl ables Sources 

Frequency of informal meetings with 

other grade level teachers to 

plan classrobrri activities Tl: 9d 

Frisquehcy of discussion with past 
_ teachers of Individual children TI: 9e 
Frequency of visits to HS centers 

(el school s) ^ ' tl : 9g 

Frequency of visits and observa- 
tions of other teachers in 

school TI: 5j 

Frequency of visits and bbserva^ 

tibhs of teachers In other 

schools Tl ; 9] 



Hypotheses 

PbC > COMP 
PDC > COMP 
■PDC > C0MP 

PDC > COMP 



PDC > COMP 



Home Schoo] Continuity 



\/ari ^b4es 



Average number bf home visits 

cbhducted 
Purpose of home visits: 
inform parents of school 

happenings 
Set acquainted with parents 
Purpose of home visits: 

Get parisnt input re: teaching 

objectives 
Discuss home activities parents 

can do with their cRMdren 
Discuss educat lonal /social 

problem of chi Id 
Discuss parent's complaints 

about school 
Other 

Average % bf parents whb come to 

routine con f err ':es 
Average % of pSirer;ts who discussed 

problems with teacher 
Frequency of other kinds of contacts 

with parents (Dhone, letter, etc.) 



Sources 



TI : 12a 
Tl: 12b 



T!: 12c 

Tl: 12d 

Tl: 12e 

Tl: ]2f 

Tl: 12g 

Tl: l^g 

Tl: \kk 

Tl : 16 



PDC > COMP 



PDC > COMP 
PDS> COMP 



PDC> COMP 

PDC > COMP 

PDC > COMP 

PDC > COMP 
PDC > COMP 



PDC= COMP 
PDC > COMP 
PDC > COMP 



Home Schod ] Con 1 1 n u 1 1 y (cbnt.) 



Variables Sources 

Rating: Extent to which teacher T[: GR20 

is coordinating home S school FO: GR25 
Parent behavior to assure cbntlhuity 

for their children PI: 18e-h,19 
behavior to assure 

experience FO: GR25 
comfortable in, 

classroom CAR: GR29,30 



of experience 
Rating: Teacher 

continuity of 
Rating: Parents 

1 Istened to in 



Hypotheses 
PDe> eOMP 

PbC> COMP 
PDC > COMP 
PDC> COMP 



Teacher's Knowledge and Attitudes 



Attitudes Toward Parental [nvolvement 

mrJ-ab-les Sources 

Teachers ' pisrcept ions of advan- 
tages of parent, involvement Tl: I7 

Teachers' perceptions of disad- 

_ vantages of parent involvement Tl: 18 

Rating: Extent of teacher effort 

to invite parents into room Tl: GR17 

Rating: Extent of teacher comfort 

In having parents in the room . Tl : GR19 

Rating: Extent of teacher concern 

for ihyolving parents T! : GR21 

Rating: Extent to which teacher 
Involved parents in activities in 
the classroom Tj: GRI8 



Hypothes^ 



PDC > COMP 
PDe> COMP 

PDe> eoMP 

PDC> COMP 



-T^Qward School /Center 

Variables Sources BypotHeS-e^ 

School /center as desfrable place 

to work Tl: 27,28 PDC>COMP 

Would teacher recommend school to 

parent? Tl: 29,30 PDC>COMP 

Pbe as desirable place to work Tl : 33,3^ 
Would teacher recommend PDC to 

parent? Tl: 35,36 
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Variables Sources ' Hypotheses 

flrriourit of change since 1575 '.n : 

Classroom content tl : 26a-d,g PDC^COMP 

Home-school links Tl : 26e,k PDC > CO';/ 

Parent involvement Tl : 2&f,h PpC>COiiP 

Iritraachool continuity ^ tI : 26l,j,]^rri PDC > COMP 

Use of comrriUriity resources * TI : 26n PDC > COMP 

MC perspective Tl : 26o PDC > COMP 

Health/nutrition activities . Tl : 26p PDC > COMP 

■ Teacher/principal interactions Tl : 26q PDC ^ COMP 



Institutional Policies and Procedures 



Plahhing and Decl s loh-Maki rig 
Variables 



Formality of provisions for 

Invplvement of teachers, parents, 
and others In dec I s Ions about 
classroom cu rri cu 1 um/ i nd i v i dua 1 - 
Ized Irist ruct lori/resource alloca^ 
t lori/personai matters 

Frequency of provision for formal 
involvement of teachers, parents, 
and others in decisions about 
clas's room cu rr I cul uhi/ihd Ividual - 
ized Ins truct ion/resource alloca- 
t loh/personrie I matters. 

Diversity of people Involved 

individual ly/irifdrmal ly /formal ly 
In decisions about classroom 
currlctKlum/Ind iv! dual ized instruc- 
t ion/ resource al locat i on/personne 1 
ma'tters 

Frequency of teache rs ^ I hd I v i du;j 1 / 
informal /formal irivolvemerit iri 
decisions about classroom curric- 
u 1 um/ 1 nd i V I dual I zed i nst ruct ion/ 
resource al locat ion/personal 
matters 



Sources Hypothese: 

Administrator . PDC > COMP 

I ritervl ew (AI ) 
Variables 10,19,28, 
67,76,85,124,133,1^2, 
181,190,199 

Al variables 37,^7, PDO COMP 

57,9^,10^,114,151, 

161,171,208,218,228 



Al variables 1 1-18 PDC>eeMP 
20-27,29-36,68-75, 
77-84,86-93, 125-13^^, 
13^-1^1 ,143.-150,182- 
189,191-198,200-207 

Al variables 11,20, PDC > COMP 
29,68,77,86,125,134, 
143,182,191 ,206 



ERIC 



Planning and Bee i s i^n-Maic I ng (cont;) 



Prdpbrtidh of teachers partici- 
pating I h f b rma 1 g roups Invbl ved 
in decisions about classroom 
curricul urn/ individual ized 
instruction/resource allocation/ 
personnel matters \ 
Cross-grade representation of 
teachers In fbrmal grbup>s iri- 
vbl ved in dec i s ibhs about _ c I ass- 
room curriculum/individualized 
Inst rue t J on/ resource a1 1 oca t Ion/ 
personnel matters- 
Frequency of indlviduai/informal/ 
formal involvement of others from 
outside the school in decisions 
about classroom curr iculum/Ihdi- 
vi dual ized i rst ruct i on/ resource 
al Ibcat lon/persbhnel matters 
Frequency . oarents' . pc' ' v'dual / 
i nformci i / I ormal invoWe^Jc: t In 
decisions about classroom ccrr? - 
□ lam/[ndl vldualized instruct ion/ 
resource al locat ion/personnel 
m-tters 

Prbpbrtlbh bf parents participating 
In formal groups Involved in 
decisions about classroom curric- 
ulum/individual ized Inst rue t Ion/ 
resource al location/personnel 
matte rs 

The aforementioned measures 

(formality of provision, diver- 
sity bf participants^ degree of 
teacher involvement, degree of 
cross-grade cohtlhuity, degree bf 
parent involvement) contrasted 
across categories of decisions 
{classroom curriculum, individual- 
ized Instruction, resource alloca- 
.tion^; personnel matters) 



Sburces 

A! variables_39,^9, 

59,96,106,116,153, 

163,173,210,220,230, 



Al variables ^0-^5, 

50-55,60-65,97-102, 

107-112,117-122,15^- 

159,16^-169,17^-179, 

211-226,231-236 

Al variables lA-16, 
23-25,32-34,71-73,80- 
82,89-91,128-130,137- 
139, 146-Iif8, 185-187, 
194-196,203-205 

Al variables 12,21 , 

3^,69,78,87,126,-135, 
I't4,l83,192,201 



A| variables 46,56, 
66,103,113,123,160, 
170,180,217,227,237 



Admin i St ratbr 
Interview 



Hypotheses 
PDC > eOMP 



PDC > COMP 



PDC > COMP 



PDe > eoMP 



PDC's effect 
constant across 
decision 
categories 
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Cbrnftluh : ca t i dh ail d Cod rd I n a 1 1 on 



Variables 



Assignment of responsibility for 
activities spanning Head Start 
and elementary levels 

Head Start-el-emeritary cddrdiria- 
tidh df services for handi- 
capped ch? Id reh 

Head Start-elementary coordina- 
tion of services for bilingual/ 
mo 1 1 1 ca 1 tu ra 1 chi 1 dren 

Head Start-elementary coordina- 
tion of parental involvement 
program 

CdfTTiiun i cat idh between dec |s ion 

making bodies and Head Start 

and elementary parents 
Provisions for communication and 

coordination between Head Start 

and elementary staff 
Continuity of record keeping. 

Head Start-Grade 3 
Prdvlsl dhs for cdntnun I cat i dh 

between parents and schools 



Sources 

Case Studies 
Site Visits 

Case Studies 
Site Visits 

Case Stud i es 
Site Visits 

Case Studies 
Site Visits 

Case Studies 
Sit^ Visits 

Case Studies 
Site Vi-its 

Case Studies 
Si te Visits 
Case Studies 
Site Visits 



Hypotheses 
PDC > C8MP 

PDC > COMP 

PDC > COMP 

PDC > CGMP 

PDC > COMP 

PDC > COMP 

Pbe > COMP 
PDC> COMP 



Provision of Services 



Provision of med;cal , dental , 

mental health, and hUtritidh 

servi ct£s 
Screenings and diagnostic 

assessments of children 
Provision of 1 angaage services 

(e.g: , interpreters) 



Case Stud les , SI te 
Visits, Site Recdrds 

Case Studies,_Site _ 
Visits, Site Records 
Case Studies, Site 
Visits, Site Records 



Hypotheses 
PDC >-"COMP 

PDC ^ COMP 
PDC > COMP 
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Train I hg 

V ariables. Sources 

Provision of training for Case Stadies 

teachers in: Site Visits 

Child Growth & Development T\: 2k 

I nd i V i dua 1 i zed i ns t ract i on 
WbrRing with parents 

needs of handicapped 
Meeting needs of bilihgual/MC 
children 

Philosophy and approach of 

schools and centers 
Hdme-schobl continuity 
Health education and resources 
Provision of training for parents Site Visits 

Case Studies 

Program philosophy , goals Site Records 

Working with staff 
Decision and policy making 
Working with hand icajDped 

chi Idren 
Working with bi 1 ingual/bi- 

cultural children 
Health resources 
Preventive health practices 



Hypotheses 
PDC > COMP 



PDC > eOMP 



2b 



